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HE present situation would appear to be this :—The armistice 
has been arranged, the military difficulties having proved less 
formidable than was expected, and the Turkish army is housing 
itself at Alexinatz, while the Servian army is in process of some 
kind of “reorganisation.” The Governments, moreover, have 
agreed to a Conference to be held, at first informally, without a 
Turkish representative, and afterwards formally, with a Turkish 
Minister attending. At this Conference each Government will 
be represented either by two Envoys or one, at its pleasure, and 
the presidency has been blandly accorded to Great Britain. 
There are rumours—chiefly in Continental papers—of serious 
‘+ hitches,” but the British Government clearly believes that 
there will be a Conference, and that it will have important work 
to do. The place has not been fixed, but the Turks are desirous 
that it should not be Constantinople, where Ambassadors, 
when not wilfully deaf, sometimes hear too much. 


Her Majesty's Government, after quite a series of Cabinet 
Councils, have selected Lord Salisbury as the special representa- 
tive of this country at the Conference, and the selection has been 
most warmly received by the public, no one opposing except the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which is dejected by the reflection that the 
Marquis is a religious man. The appointment is probably the 
very best which it was open to the Government to make. Lord 
Salisbury is a man whose weight diplomatists will feel, and who 
will be able to exercise that pressure which a strong personality 
can exert even in a Committee every member of which is 
fettered by instructions from home. As Secretary of State for 
India he is familiar with many modes of managing native States, 
especially under sequestration, and as a Cabinet Minister he 
knows to what views the majority of his colleagues can be brought 
to assent. He is a strange representative of Lord Beaconsfield, 
but in this Government, more than in most which have preceded 
it, power rests rather with Mr. Bagehot’s “‘ governing Committee 
of Parliament” than with any individual. 


The new Lord Mayor of London, Sir Thomas White, a con- 
siderable wine merchant, was installed as usual on the 9th 
November ; and as usual, Mr. Sanger, the circus-keeper, was em- 
ployed to improve the annual pageant. He showed thirteen ele- 
phants, one big one, several little ones, and a good wnany babies, and 
was therefore enthusiastically cheered by the populace, who ad- 
mire that kind of thing very much. Next year let us hope the 
Lord Mayor will hire Wombwell also, or his successor, whoever 
he is, and let us have a whole menagerie. A lion or two walking 
up the Strand would excite interest, especially among horses. We 
have no wish to see an old pageant abolished, but Sir Thomas 
White, who speaks well, and has opened a book or two in his 
life, might have given London something better than this. He 
should have revived the pageant of his namesake who was mayor, 
it is said, three centuries ago; or if ariver procession is impossible, 
have given the people a military spectacle of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. A travelling circus is not a pageant creditable 
to the inventiveness of the City. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Guildhall ran in the old groove, 








and independence of Turkey, the faith of treaties, and the in- 
terests of Great Britain, and he took great credit for having once 


fio | Obtained an armistice which came to nothing, and having pre- 


vented the extension of the ‘civil war,” as he called it, to Europe 
in general. He declared that when people talk of the Treaty of 1856 
as if it were obsolete, they forget that it was revised only five years 
ago by the most eminent statesmen in Europe, ‘‘among whom,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘I will generously account those who 
preceded us in office.” Perhaps that was not so very generous, 
under the circumstances of the case, seeing that he wished to 
appeal to their authority against the policy which they now advo- 
cate ; but Mr. Disraeli’s generosity has generally been of the kind 
which is useful to himself. He stated that his Government had 
refused to acquiesce both in the Berlin Memorandum and in the 
proposal for the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
and of Bulgaria by Russia, for the same reason,—that this would 
have been a “violation of the most solemn treaties to which 
England is a party ;” and he spoke of the “ ultimatum,” by which 
Russia at length obtained the existing armistice, as resembling an 
action for debt when the whole sum claimed had previously been 
paid into court. ‘An armistice is certainly not peace, any more 
than courtship is wedlock, but in general it is the auspicious har- 
binger cf a happy future.” 


Of Lord Salisbury’s mission Lord Beaconsfield said, ‘* My 
noble friend has the complete confidence of his colleagues. They 
have confidence in his abilities, in his complete grasp of the sub- 
ject, and in the tact and firmness of his character ; and I have no 
doubt that he will use and exercise all his abilities to bring 
about that permanent peace in Europe which all statesmen 
agree can best be secured by adhering to the treaties which 
exist,”"—that was the chord on which Lord Beaconsfield harped 
throughout,—‘' knowing well—and none know better than my noble 
friend—that the independence and integrity of Turkey are not to 
be secured by mere pen-and-ink work. Unless the great body 
of the people find they are under a Government which studies 
their welfare and is proud of their prosperity, even the inde- 
pendence and integrity of a country must themselves vanish.” 
No doubt; and the great body of the Christian populations of 
Turkey will probably feel that confidence about the Turkish 
Government on the Greek Kalends, and not sooner. Lord 
Beaconsfield did not close without a loud blast on the war-bugle : 
—‘+ Although the policy of England is peace, there is no country 
so well prepared for war as our own. If she enters into conflict 
in a righteous cause,—and I will not believe that England will 
go to war except in a righteous cause,—if the contest be one 
which concerns her liberty, her independence, or her empire, her 
resources, I feel, are inexhaustible. She is not acountry which, when 
she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself if she can support 
a second or third campaign” [a plain hit at Russia] ; ‘ she enters 
into a campaign which she will not terminate till right is done.” 
That indeed will again put every Pasha in Turkey who reads it 
on the wrong track as to the intentions of England, especially when 
he remembers what Lord Beaconsfield means, and insists that he 
means, by adhering to the treaty of 1856,—namely, that he re- 
gards the Berlin Memorandum as a proposal to break the treaty. 
A more mischievous speech we can hardly imagine, under the 
circumstances. Lord Salisbury may probably make it of none 
effect, but it will be all the more misleading for that. 


Another considerable figure in Europe has disappeared. 
Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Secretary of State, and believed 
by most Protestants to be a sort of familiar demon to the Pope, 
died on November 6, of gout inthe stomach. The Cardinal, who 
was said by his enemies to have been the son of a brigand, but 
is declared by Sir G. Bowyer to be the son of a substantial yeoman 
of Sonnino, was one of the last of the old school of Roman ecclesi- 
astics, who held that the Papacy must be defended by intrigue, 
finesse, and worldly policy. He was so unsuccessful in his career, 
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having been defeated in every great crisis, that many suspect 
his abilities were overrated; but he charmed all who visited 
Rome, except diplomatists, and in spite of a suspicion that 
he was not an Infalliblist, enjoyed the confidence of the Pope to 
the last. He is said fo have left £800,000 and a vast collection 
of gems, which latter he has bequeathed to the Vatican. His 
enemies say he accumulated this fortune out of bribes, which is 
unlikely ; Sir G. Bowyer says he inherited it, which is next to 
impossible; and neutrals say that large perquisites had been 
for generations attached to his offices,—which, like our own 
statesmen before 1805, he did not reject. The Church, we 
imagine, in its present position loses little in him, and the world 


nothing. 


Yesterday week Lord Hartington made his first speech since 
his visit to Constantinople, on occasion of the opening of a new 
Liberal Club at Keighley, in Yorkshire. He spoke with much 
judgment of the necessity for greater union amongst the various 
sections of the Liberal party, reminding his hearers that that party 
is not merely a machine for carrying this or that reform, but is 
an engine the object of which is to form the opinions and mould 
the destiny of a nation ;” and that at present, the result of Liberal 
disunion is not merely the substitution of Conservative for 
Liberal measures, but the danger that the whole future of 
Europe may be altered for the worse, by the ascendancy of a 
Ministry which subordinates the future of the Christian provinces 
of Turkey to the dictates of what are supposed to be English 
‘interests ” in the East. 


On the Eastern Question itself Lord Hartington’s expressions 
were very moderate, but very clear and firm. He was neither pre- 
pared to support entirely the policy of the Government, nor to assert 
that that policy was so wholly unworthy of England that he felt 
entitled at whatever sacrifice to endeavour to obtain its reversal. 
He brought out with great force Lord Derby’s strong objection, so 
often and so emphatically reiterated, against encouraging any 
European interference between the Porte and its Christian subjects, 
—an objection which had only yielded,—if, indeed, at last it had 
yielded,—to the evidence furnished by the Bulgarian massacres 
of the incompetence of the Porte to administer any direct system 
of government, and to the evidence furnished by the English meet- 
ings of the resolution of the English people to tolerate the results of 
that incompetence no longer. Lord Hartington insisted that this 
complete incompetence was as great as ever, and never likely to 
diminish, Turkey produces no statesmen, no literature, no com- 
mercial genius of itsown. In the best days of Constantinople’s 
commercial prosperity, not one of the ruling class was to be found 
among the merchants of the city. The rulers of Turkey had 
never developed in all these centuries the least aptitude for the 
arts of peace, and were apparently incapable of doing so. In spite 
of this Lord Derby went on hoping against hope that Turkey 
would reform her government of the Christian provinces in con- 
formity with the promises so often and so vainly given, and 
Lord Hartington doubted whether even now the Government 
had grasped the absolute necessity for intervention. Lord 
Hartington strongly advocated a joint European intervention, 
and condemned the idea of any isolated or selfish intervention by 
a single Power, but he did not touch on the many difficulties 
of a joint intervention by Powers with aims and interests so 
divergent as those of the great Powers of Europe. He closed an 
excellent speech by insisting that Turkey could never be un- 
deceived as to England’s views, if Lord Beaconsfield balanced 
every exposition of them by Lord Derby, with a speech delivered 
in an exactly opposite sense. (And he would have made this re- 
mark with double emphasis if he had spoken after Lord Beacons- 
field’s Guildhall speech, instead of before it.) The only defect of 
Lord Hartington’s speech was the failure to explain how the 
problem of the composition of five scattered and divergent forces, 
—the solution of which he assumed throughout,—is practically 
to be solved. 


Mr. Froude has been delivering a lecture on the landed gentry 
to the citizens of Edinburgh. He thought land in Britain tended to 
aggregate in few hands, and rather approved the tendency, as the 
great landlord was so watched that he did not press his rights, 
but spent great sums upon improvements, which little men could 
not afford. He thought that system good, as the Englishman 
would not remain a small and thrifty freeholder, but wandered 
forth over the world. At the same time, he objected to the 
abolition of primogeniture and settlement, because land would 
then be bought up by new men, who would treat it as an object of 


business speculation. Everybody with ten thousand acres, an 
old pedigree, and much spare cash entirely agrees with Mr. 
Froude, and so does Lord John Manners, and we shall offer 

one objection to his thesis. He does not go far enough. [¢ 
follows absolutely from his argument that if the Queen, who is 
the head of the oldest family in Britain, and the most conspicuous 
person, and one of the kindest landlords, bought out all other 
freeholders, and held the entire land in fee-simple, England would 
be ideally happy. Moreover, he entirely forgot to denounce 
leases, which create a class of thrifty, close-fisted, temporary 
owners of the soil who cannot afford great improvements ; and he 
stopped short in a most illogical way of declaring that Naboth 
ought to be legally compelled to sell his vineyard to Ahab. Ap 
Expropriation Act for the benefit of great landlords ought, on 
his showing, to be introduced and passed forthwith. This is just 
the Government to do it, or would be, if its head believed, with 
Mr. Froude, that men “‘ acred up to their lips ” were a blessing to 
humanity. 


The Americans elected their President on Tuesday, and op 
Tuesday it was confidently announced in London that Mr. Tilden 
was elected. It is, however, by no means certain that this is the 
case. The successful candidate must have 185 votes’in the Elec. 
toral College, and it is known that Mr. Tilden has 184 and 
Mr. Hayes 166. Nineteen votes, however, remain for South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, and to win Hayes must 
carry all States, while Mr. Tilden need only carry one. Up 
to Friday evening the majority was still uncertain, but it 
was believed that South Carolina and Louisiana had gone for 
Hayes and only Florida was doubtful. We have given elsewhere 
some reasons for fearing that Mr. Tilden’s return might prove 
disastrous to the Union, but Mr. Hayes’s election by so narrow 
a majority, and that obtained in Florida, where opponents can 
allege coercion, will greatly impair the strength of the new 
Government, which will have to contend with a Democratic 
House of Representatives and a Senate in which the Republican 
majority, four, is less than the number of waverers. 


The Duc Decazes has informed the French Chamber that his 
Government will take no part in the Eastern complications, 
France, he says, needs and desires peace, and has exerted her 
diplomacy to the utmost to obtain it, though maintaining, accord- 
ing to her traditionary policy, the claims of the Christians in the 
East. Should she unfortunately fail in her efforts, she will not 
compromise in the struggle the honour and security of France, 
‘It is thus that, after having associated our endeavours with 
those of the other Cabinets for the preservation of European 
peace, we shall have at least the assurance of being able to guard 
it for ourselves.” France has been so long out of the field that 
people forget how immense an influence she could still exert if 
she were prepared either to assist Russiaor Turkey. Her abstin- 
ence, moreover, keeps Germany out of the field, and therefore 
leaves Russia with only one antagonist neighbour, Austria. 


The vacant Judgeships have been filled up by the appointment 
of Mr. Manisty to one, of Mr. Hawkins to another, and Mr. H. 
C. Lopes, M.P. for Frome, toathird. Both the former are good 
appointments, while the latter is a political appointment of which 
the Government are probably not very proud. Mr. Cohen would 
have made a much better judge, but it is remarkable how com- 
paratively few merely political Judges are now made, how many 


‘earn their promotion by professional attainments, and not by 


Parliamentary loyalty. And we must not forget that it is by no 
means desirable to rob the political career of its chance of a pro- 
fessional reward, seeing that the result must inevitably be to 
deprive Parliament of the aid of men trained in legal habits of 
mind, and understanding the special dangers of a popular Assembly 
of law-makers. 


Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, in addressing his constituents at 
Perth last week, passed an animated eulogium on Lord Beaconsfield 
for his pedagogic feat in so educating his party as to leave behind 
him, when he left the House of Commons, “at least three 
Ministers, each of whom was equal to the task of guiding the deli- 
berations of that assembly,” and so guiding them as to keep 
them in sympathy with his own policy as Prime Minister. The 
last point remains to be tested. We suspect it may end in his 
deputies so guiding the House of Commons as to make it im- 
possible for Lord Beaconsfield, in his banishment in the House 
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of Lords, to get his own way. Sir W. Stirling - Maxwell 
objected to an autamn Session, on the ground that Parliament 
can know very little of the reasons which really determine our 
foreign policy, and that the opinions of the chiefs of all parties 
are as well known as if Parliament had met. These objections 
are rather reasons for an autumn Session than reasons against 
it. No doubt there is very good reason to fear that the Govern- 
ment will decide their Eastern policy,—professedly, at least,— 
on grounds not known to Parliament. But on a matter of this 
importance, that is just what should not be. There is a very 
great popular question at issue, and Parliament ought to know 
the reasons why the people's wishes are to be overruled, if they 
are overruled. Again, though we know the views of leaders of 
all sections, what we do not know is the support these views gain, 
—iz., either the strength or the drift of Parliamentary opinion. 


Yesterday week the Right Hon. Stephen Cave distributed the 
prizes to the Science and Art students of the south-western and 
south-eastern suburbs of London, at the South-Western Railway 
Institute, Wandsworth Road, and began by modestly informing 
his audience that he could not himself have gained one of the 
prizes he had to distribute. It did not follow, however, as he 
rather implied, that he could not make a good speech on the 
subject, and in fact, he did make a good one, on the text furnished 
by the Prince Consort,—*‘ Science strengthens the mind, and Art 
purifies the taste,” encouraging his hearers to have confidence in 
the reconciliation of all true science with true religion, and to 
pursue the purification of their tastes with the honesty and sin- 
cerity which set good and lasting work far above the appearance 
of good work, however showy. Mr. Cave did not add, what we 
think is nevertheless true, that science has a great tendency 
morally to purify the taste in art, by teaching rigid veracity; and 
that art has a great tendency to strengthen the mind for science, 
by teaching the intellectual virtue of simplicity. 


Major Bond, Superintendent of Police at Birmingham, has 
resolved to put down “ quiet drunkards” by resorting to trade- 
union tactics. He has every such person followed by the police 
to his own home, and prosecuted next morning. This innovation 
has created some excitement in Manchester, greatly increased by 
the fact that the police have made many mistakes, arresting one 
man, for example, because he tottered, whereas he averred, and 
the magistrates believed, that he tottered from corns. Mr. 
Alderman Chamberlain has rebuked Major Bond for over-zeal, 
but the Superintendent, if we understand his letter on the subject, 
considers himself strictly within his duty. We do not quite see 
why, if he is right, his police should not follow every person who 
has had too much dinner, and has therefore put his digestion out 
of order. He is injuring himself, and the quiet drunkard is doing 
no more; but the true objection to such officiousness is this,— 
the greatest injury the police can do to society is to ally the 
spirit of freedom to the spirit of vice, and enable every drunkard 
to assert that he takes too much in the cause of liberty. 


Mr. Goschen has submitted his financial proposal to the 
Khedive, and it is said to be this :—He finds the Debt of Egypt 
to be £91,000,000, and reduces it by halving a bonus of £6,000,000 
promised for the conversion of Treasury Bonds, to £88,000,000. 
He excludes the Daira debt of £9,000,000 from the public 
accounts, mortgages the railways for £15,000,000, and pays loans 
of £5,000,000 by assignments on the Moukabalah or money 
paid-in redemption of the land-tax. There remain £59,000,000 
of (Debt to bear interest at 7 per cent. If these proposals are 
4&€epted, and the finances placed under a European controller, 
the Egyptian revenue, nominally £9,500,000, after deducting the 

oukabalah, will be thus absorbed :— 


f The Sultan »++ £680,000 








Canal Share Loan 200,000 
Railway Loan ... ws» 750,000 
Egyptian Debt... .. 4,130,000 
5,760,000 

Income ... ove -+» 9,000,000 

Balance ... eee . +» £3,240,000 


leaving £3,240,000 a year for the Government of Egypt, the 
Army, the Navy, the Civil Administration, and the expenses of 
the Khedive, which are very great. The scheme is possiblé if the 
revenue in money reaches £9,500,000—which we doubt, as it can- 
not have been tripled in twenty years—and if no war is begun ; 


the Khedive seems alarmed, and the acceptance of the plan is 
far from certain. Even when accepted, the cash may never be 
handed over, the existing Commission not receiving regularly the 
amounts to which it is entitled. 





The Byron monument does not prosper very well. The £3,000 
proposed have barely been raised, and though £1,000 more have 
been offered for an architectural canopy by Mr. Fitzwilliam Dick, 
M_P., it is not felt that the £3,000 raised for the statue itself is suffi- 
cient. Moreover, the designs sent in do not come up to the mark. 
The best of the forty, which is said to be by an American sculptor, 
—rumour points apparently to Mr. Storey,—is not thought up to 
what is needed, and it is said that what would be fitting could 
not be achieved for so small ajsum as £3,000. £10,000 or 
£12,000 would be necessary, and as it seems, the £10,000 or 
£12,000 are not forthcoming. There is to be a new competition 
next May, when the best of the competitors of this year are to be 
requested to send in designs again. 


Mr. Grant Duff presided on Wednesday at the annual distri- 
bution of the prizes of the Liverpool Institute, and delivered an 
address on the wants in our higher and secondary education. He 
maintained that the right plan in education was to aim at making 
young people familiar with the best things men have said, and 
the knowledge that men have, or think they have, about the 
things by which they are surrounded. This, he said, was the old 
idea, and was applied, at the revival of learning, by teaching the 
best works of the classical authors; but now that so much more 
is known about the universe than the great classics knew, 
classical instruction is given on a totally different ground,—the 
ground of an after-thought,—that though classical teach- 
ing is not the best way to advance real knowledge, it is 
the best mode of disciplining the intellect of the learner, This 
view Mr. Grant Duff criticised sharply, evidently holding that 
there is no distinction between the best studies for training the 
capacity to learn, and the best studies for their own sake. We 
believe he is wrong. In the first place, the appetite for real 
knowledge is often practical, and not purely intellectual, and 
therefore ripens late, and not till long after the intellect ought to 
have acquired its bent for accuracy and its faculty of discrimina- 
tion. In the next place, real studies are apt to take very young 
men too much out of themselves, and to leave them no time for 
measuring their own capacity for mistake and confusion. We 
believe the best disciplinary studies to be in the main different 
from the real. 


Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, said in that part of his 
second Visitation address which he delivered at Manchester on 
Thursday, that he at first accepted that great diocese only for as 
long as he felt really equal to the discharge of its laborious duties, 
that is, if his health remained, for a dozen years or so, and 
that he had now reached the middle of the term so allotted 
to himself; and he should, he said, certainly not retain the 
duties with failing powers. It takes energy even to decide 
when energy is beginning to fail; and a less vigorous man 
than Dr. Fraser would delay all consideration of such a point 
till real mischief had been done. But still he must remember that 
at sixty-four, the age he will have reacbed in another half-dozen 
years, he will probably be far more equal to the work of the 
diocese than most men of fifty, and very many of half the age, 
and he should not leave a sphere in which he has done so much 
merely because he had fixed a date with himself. Of the sub- 
stance of the Charge, the very condensed reports do not enable 
us to gain any clear conception. 


The very useless and ugly maps which the daily papers offer us 
every day both of the late scene of war and of the Arctic regions 
are becoming quite a nuisance. Geographically, they mislead all 
who use them ; and artistically, they offend the taste, and make 
the eyes swim with their confusion of lines and names. And the 
worst of it is, that they are kept on after all the correspondence 
to which they were supposed to be the key has ceased. At least, 
we can find in a paper now before us no further excuse for the 
Arctic map than the fact that the Queen has been pleased to thank 
the Arctic officers for their gallantry; but do we understand 
that any better, for an ugly picture of converging meridians of 
longitude, and three smudges marked, ‘‘ Winter quarters of the 
‘ Alert,’ ” “‘ Winter quarters of the ‘ Discovery,’” and “ Farthest 
point of Hall?” natalia ae 





and if the Khedive will keep his hand out of the till, but 


Consols were on Friday 96 to 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——— 
THE BRITISH REPRESENTATIVE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Vi TE congratulate the country upon the event of the week, 
the selection of Lord Salisbury to represent its in- 


terests in the coming Conference on the Eastern Question. 
The appointment will materially affect, and affect for good, 
the position of Great Britain at Constantinople. With any 
other man than Lord Salisbury as his colleague, the singularly 
pleasant and incompetent person who now represents us at 
Constantinople would have had some influence, would have 
been able to mislead in some degree, would, at all events, 
have left an impression on Turks that his opinion was an 
alternative one, to be considered and used, if need were, for 
Turkish objects. They have seen Sir Henry Elliot accept 
proposals meant by themselves to be ironical as sincere, 
but they know how useful even weak men may be when un- 
happily placed in great positions, and could derive benefit even 
from the influence of Sir Henry Elliot. With Lord Salisbury, 
however, that grave impediment to success in any direction 
need not be anticipated. Whatever the merits of the policy 
which the “terrible Marquis” may have considered with the 
Cabinet, or may adopt upon the spot, it is at least certain 
that it will not be deflected by Sir Henry Elliot; that it will 
be a policy which a strong man can favour, and that it will 
be urged in a style about which Turkish diplomatists, 
whose art it is to know men, will fall into no error. Lord 
Salisbury, we may rely on it, will be from his arrival 
the English Elchee. The Conference, whatever its result, 
must be a starting-point in history, and it is a pleasure 
to think that England will be represented by a man whom 
the German Ambassador will not brow-beat or the Russian 
Ambassador beguile, with whom “the Embassy ” will have no 
weight, and whom Midhat Pasha will not conciliate by ridicu- 
lous promises of impracticable Constitutions. A “ veiled Re- 
public,” to be governed by Turks and regulated by the Koran, 
will not seem an ideal to Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury’s 
qualities, bad and good, his experience of India affairs—where, 
as the Zimes shrewdly hints, we do not consider principalities 
estates or peoples the property of their rulers—his high rank 
both in society and politics, his separate personality, even his 
manner, are exactly fitted for his special task ; and though, we 
fear, his policy will not content us, who believe the Turk to be 
as advantageous to Europe as a bullet to a living body, we can 
join with the strongest Tory in his rejoicing that England in 
a@ great crisis will be represented by one worthy of her position 
among the nations. 

What the policy will be which Lord Salisbury sets out to 


‘defend is one of those secrets which, in this self-governed 


country, are usually kept until it is too late for the country to 
express its opinion, except by way of applause or punishment ; 
but some little light is thrown on it by antecedent history. 
Lord Salisbury is no henchman of Lord Beaconsfield, to 
begin with, and a policy intended to reinvigorate Otto- 
man rule—that is, the right of Pashas to misgovern as they 
please because they believe a Semitic creed—need not be 
seriously anticipated. The defence of Constantinople, if that 
has been decided on, might easily be so perverted as to yield 
that result ; but there is no danger that with Lord Salisbury 
in the front such an end will. be deliberately sought, or from 
carelessness not avoided. He, at least, is not Semitic in his 
dreams. Lord Salisbury as Secretary for India has some 
knowledge of what Mahommedan rule can be; and as High 
Churchman starts on his work with no antecedent prepossession 
that a Christian in the East is necessarily a cowardly serf, who 
only rises under instigation, and then leaves his patrons todo the 
fighting for which he is too selfish or too timid. He knows, at 
all events, that the Turkish Christian is an oppressed man. If 
the Greek Question is tabled at the Conference, as it assuredly 
will be, unless the Greeks have forgotten their craft, or Prince 
Bismarck is careless of acquiring the confidence of the ablest 
race in the Eastern Mediterranean, Lord Salisbury will at all 
events be aware that the word “Greek” has a meaning be- 
yond a sharper at cards, and that the Greeks are not confined 
to the petty State which is at present allowed, half in 
pity, half in contempt, to call itself, under the hourly 
tutelage of the Cabinets, free and independent. We shall not, 
at all events, be committed to a directly anti-Christian policy, 
nor, if it is left to Lord Salisbury, will the policy be one which 
concedes everything except guarantees, His instincts are on 








Ss 
the side of realities. There are some points in this complicated 


negotiation which are settled before it begins, and the real 


struggle will commence round one which Lord Salisbury 


| thoroughly understands. It may be taken as certain that 
. Servia will not be punished more than she has already been 


for failing in an enterprise which it was the duty of all E 

to undertake. It may be taken as certain that Prince Nikita 
will have his reward both for his victories and his abstentiong 
—for defeating Mukhtar Pasha and yielding to the Austrian 
menace—without much resistance from Turkey or any from 
Great Britain, and will obtain his long-desired port ang 
frontier. It may be taken as certain that some measure of 
freedom will be nominally or really conceded to Bosnia, the 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, and the real contest will commence 
about the extent and the genuineness of that measure, a point 
upon which Lord Salisbury has experience to enlighten his will, 
He knows, at all events, the worthlessness under an Asiatic régime 
of an “administrative autonomy” which does not extend to the 
heads of the Executive. He knows that in Asia a despot can 
tax and murder at pleasure amid self-governing communities, 
He knows quite well that the worst excesses of misgovern- 
ment in Baroda went on while the communal system of the 
country was intact, and while each village was independent in 
its internal administration. He knows that under a native 
administration the right of appeal to a foreign Consul, even 
if styled a“ Resident,” and invested by treaty with plenary power 
of interference, will not check the most exaggerated oppression, 
that an obnoxious family can be extirpated, if the ruler pleases, 
with a thoroughly philanthropic Resident looking on with 
naif unconsciousness. He knows that no extent of nominal 
rights will give the elected representatives of a subject people 
the courage or the power to face the dominant race in execu. 
tive deliberation, when the dominant race garrisons the 
country and appoints the ultimate authority in appeal. Lord 
Salisbury knows perfectly that if he set three rascally Eng- 
lishmen and three natives to govern a district, the three Eng- 
lishmen would govern it rather more independently and 
securely than if the three natives did not exist,—and govern it 
much worse, because they would have to secure their aseendancy 
by letting their three colleagues take any money they pleased. 
And finally, Lord Salisbury knows well that in Asia there are 
three sources of oppression,—the caprices of a bad ruler, the 
needs of a good one, and the determination of the soldiery not 
to suffer while civilians have anything remaining ; and if 
oppression is to be prevented, all three sources of evil must be 
peremptorily stopped. He is not likely, therefore, if he desires, 
as we should not doubt from his antecedents, to protect the 
Christians, to be content with any compromise which does not 
take the power of taxation and the right of garrison, as well 
as direct administration, out of Turkish hands. If he waives 
any of these precautions, it will be “against light,” and in 
deference to a policy adopted by the whole Cabinet, and not in 
deference to dreamy and unreal “ views” that a Turk, if only 
he has the chance, will make haste to behave like a Weate 
European of the highest ability and character. Whether he ¥ 
press as, if the Eastern Question is ever to be solved, he saghe 
press for the visible emancipation of the Provinces, for their find 
release from the abominable rule which after four hundred years 
of sway is still so bad that it is kept up only by periodical mas- 
sacre, must depend upon the resolutions of a Goyermment in 
which he is only a leading member; but the extent of the 
freedom granted short of that will depend in lange measure 
upon himself, and his history does not incline ug to believe 
that he will be put off with unrealities. If he is, if he con- 
sents to plans which will ensure a renewal of insurrection in @ 
year or two, and which will compel the South Slavonians, with 
all their instinctive dislike of Russia—a dislike conspicu@™s 
throughout all recent events in Servia—still to rely on the 
Czar as the only friend who understands their situation, H® 
will have failed, and will have lost the greatest chance eve 
given since 1815 to a British statesman, There are literall 
no obstacles in his way, if we except the predilections of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He cannot advance in the right direction farther 
than Russia is willing to go, and up to the point to which 
Russia and England are willing to keep step Turkey must 
perforce go with them, or risk a contest which, if the British 
Fleet did not cover Constantinople, would not be waged on the 
Danube, and would be short indeed. There are no obstacles 
to be feared from the Opposition at home, for the Liberals all 
desire the final emancipation of the Christians, though all are 
not equally ready to make sacrifices to obtain it ; and there are 
very few to be dreaded in the ranks of the party just now 
unhappily in power. They do not want to saerifice the 
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Christians. They only want to succeed, even if Christians 
are sacrificed. One of the many curious features of the present 
situation is this,—that while the country seems to be divided 
as to the policy to be pursued in Turkey, the division is not 
really about its apparent subject. The Liberals, to speak 
proadly, are hostile to Turkey ; but the Tories only seem to be 
friendly to her, being at heart only friendly to the success of 
their own leaders. If the Oabinet made war for Turkey, the 
Liberals would exert themselves to the uttermost for their 
overthrow; but if the Cabinet gave up Turkey, the Tories 
would support them as strongly as ever, would declare 
that the only wise policy, and would taunt the Liberals 
with their determined misrepresentations of the Ministerial 
meaning. They always intended, everybody would assure us, 
to secure the virtual independence of the Christian provincials, 
and only objected to secure it through a Russian agency. 
There is no excuse, therefore, in party exi ies at home for 
refusing justice, and no difficulty in obtaining it, if only the 
Envoy thus specially accredited by the Ministry and the 
nation is willing to demand it, has the consent of the Govern- 
ment, and is not afraid to let the Turks see for a few hours 
how powerless they are without the British Fleet. There 
never was such an opportunity for a statesman, and the op- 
portunity, whether seized or missed, has, at all events, fallen 
to a man strong enough to use it if he please. 





RD HARTINGTON ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


LO 
ORD HARTINGTON gains ground as a leader with every 
speech he makes, and the speech of last week at 
Keighley will do more to convince all sections of the Liberal 
party that they may trust him, than any previous political act 
of his since he first assumed the leadership of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons, We are aware that Lord Harting- 
ton does not go the full length of Mr. Gladstone. We are 
aware that he does not go much, if at all, beyond Mr. Forster, 
with whose proposals we expressed our dissatisfaction, though 
we think that Lord ington conveyed to us somewhat more 
emphatically than did Mr. Forster his conviction that Turkish 
administration, left to itself, is wholly incompetent to the 
task of governing a civilised people decently at all. But the 
reason why we feel more satisfaction in Lord Hartington’s 
speech than in Mr. Forster’s is this,—that while we may 
fairly look to an independent statesman to sway the opinion of 
his party in the right direction by moving himself in advance 
of its main body, we ought not, perhaps, to expect from the 
leader of Opposition more than a very lucid and discrimi- 
nating expression of the average opinion in the party which 
he leads,—such an expression, indeed, as tends to give a 
firm ground and a full and clearly-defined shape to 
the policy adopted by the dimmer minds of the mass of his 
followers, but not such a one as tends needlessly to repel 
any considerable section of the party, rather, if possible, one 
which tends to cement anew the ties which bind it together. 
Now precisely such a speech Lord Hartington seems to us to 
have made,—a speech making clearer to the feeble waverers 
who abound in all parties the grounds on which they ought 
steadily to refuse ever again to back the claim of Turkey 
to govern Christian populations by her own characteristic 
methods,—and at the same time, a speech placing before 
them in a most vigorous way that the one idea to which, up 
to the dissolution of Parliament, Lord Derby was entirely con- 
stant, was the idea that Turkey ought to be not only allowed, 
but encouraged, to resist all external interference between her 
and the recalcitrant Christian subjects who had been driven 
into rebellion by the incurable iniquities of the characteristic 
methods of Turkish administration. In short, Lord Hartington’s 
speech, so far as it affected Turkey alone, came to this :— 
Turkish administration is incurably bad, and no Power can be 
so dangerous and mischievous an ally for England as a Power 


Eastern Question, and to settle it in her own way. And-no 
doubt the agitation did mean, and does still mean, as muchas 
this,—that rather than that the British Government’s interféer- 
ence should re-establish the cruel government of the Porte 
in its old supremacy over the Christian provinces, the people 
of the United Kingdom would hold back their Government 
from interfering at all. And so far as this goes, we under- 
stand Lord Hartington to think the popular feeling sound 
and wise, and one in which he would himself concur. For, as we 
have seen, he said that we could have no more dangerous ally 
than one whose assistance was bought at the price of our 
conniving at gross injustice and misgovernment. But Lord 
Hartington apparently went further than this, and intimated 
that the effect of the popular agitation had been to convey 
the impression to Russia that Great Britain would not 
only prefer Russian interference between the Porte and her 
Christian subjects to the rivetting of the old evil rule 
upon them, but that the country would acquiesce cheerfully 
enough in the interference of Russia as, if not the best, at 
least the most feasible mode of settling the difficult problems 
of the Eastern Question. Now if that impression were given 
at all, it was due, we take it, not in the least to the direct 
wishes of the English people, but to their complete hopelessness 
of the adoption of any policy by the present Government 
which would have at once checked Russian ambition, and 
effectually interfered between the Turks and their wretched 
Christian subjects. The reason why some speakers,—like the 
Marquis of Bath, for instance,—said that i/'no reform could 
be secured without a Russianising of the Christian provinces 
of Turkey, let Russia take them, in God’s name, and Heaven’s 
blessing go with her,—though not even one influential man, as far 
as we know, ever expressed his belief that this was actually the 
best, or even the most probable, solution of the problem,—was 
this, that it was essential for the country to pronounce dis- 
tinctly that it regarded Russian interference as a far less evil 
than no interference at all. Without making that clear, the 
people would not have made themselves in the least intelligible 
to the Government. The whole pro-Turkish party was con- 
tinually crying out that if we did not support Turkey, we 
should have a great Russian aggrandisement. It was clearly 
necessary to reply that though we wished for no great 
Russian aggrandisement, though we objected to it, and 
saw no reason for it if only the European Powers would 
act in concert, we considered that evil a far less one 
than the restitution of the iniquitous status gue. And 
as we have said, we understand Lord Hartington him- 
self to concur in this. If, then, Russia was encouraged 
by such expressions of opinion to interfere alone, it can 
only have been because she believed that effectual in- 
terference by united Europe was all but hopeless. And 
if such united interference were all but hopeless, the fault 
must have been chiefly with our Government, which might 
very well, by accepting cordially the early overtures of Russia 
for the political autonomy of the Christian provinces, have 
brought about an interference in which Russia would not 
have had it her own way. On the whole, we believe 
Lord Hartington would have been much more just if he 
had laid the blame of the encouragement given to Russian 
ambition, not on the popular agitation, but on the clear and 
even avowed reluctance of the Government to recast its policy 
in sympathy with the popular wishes. It was Lord Beacons- 
field, Lord Derby, and Sir Henry Elliot who played the Russian 
game, not Mr. Gladstone and the September meetings. 

Still, we regard the general upshot of Lord Hartington’s 
speech as wholly good. He has made it manifest that the 
Opposition, so far as he can answer for it, will never consent 
to obtain any mere political end in the East at the price of 
re-establishing, or assisting to the re-establishment of the power 
of the Porte over its Christian subjects. The very dubious 
sound of such manifestoes as that of the Duke of Cleveland and 
that of Lord George Cavendish—the Marquis of Hartington’s 





of which she must make use in spite of the incurable iniquities 
of its administration, to protect her interests on the Bosphorus. 
This much Lord Hartington impressed on his audience with all 
that force of judgment and masculine steadiness of grasp which 
quite makes up in his speeches for a certain coldness and even 
woodenness of expression. With the line which he took about 
Russia we are not equally well satisfied, but there, again, we are 
quite content that he should take the line which doubtless 
best expresses the convictions of the majority of his followers. 
He made it one of the set-offs against the advantages of 
Mr. Gladstone’s campaign, that the impression produced by it 
in Russia was that Russia would now be at liberty, without 


uncle—had made a serious split in the Liberal ranks seem 
but too probable, and this Lord Hartington’s moderate but 
firm and clear exposition of principle has done a great deal 
to prevent. Even Whig magnates will think twice before 
separating themselves from a policy of principle so coherent, 
so moderate, and yet so exceedingly sensible as Lord Harting- 
ton’s. There may have been excuse for saying that on some 


points the popular agitation was imprudent, and that on some 
points Mr. Gladstone was lending comfort and aid to Prince 
Gortschakoff, though we do not see how he could well have 
served his main purpose, and yet lent less aid and comfort to 





any interference from England, to intervene alone in the 


Prince Gortschakoff. But there is no excuse for saying that 
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Lord Hartington is imprudent, and certainly none for saying 
that he encourages the ambition of Russia. What he urges, 


and urges most powerfully, is that our policy must interpose | 


an impassable barrier between the Turks and their murderous 
and predatory government of the Christian provinces of Turkey ; 
and next, that though this purpose must be effectually carried 
out, the best and only really right way of carrying it out is 
to secure such European concert as will prevent any one 
Power from making it the means to the attainment of its own 
selfish political ends. Liberals of all shades can join heartily 
in this programme. Only it must be clearly understood that 
the first end is the first, and not the second,—that if, owing to 
the natural selfishness of States or statesmen, either end is 
to be made the subject of concession at all, it must not be 
the first, but the second,—that whatever efforts the Govern- 
ment make to curb Russian ambition, they shall not sacrifice 
a jot of the far more important purpose of relieving the 
Christian subjects of the Porte from their long political pur- 
gatory, in order to curb that ambition,—that if European 
concert so far fails as to render it impossible both to dam up 
the Russian torrent, and also to create an effectual breakwater 
between Turkish violence and rapacity and its victims, we 
must sacrifice something of the former object before we sur- 
render a tittle of the latter. That we understand to be the 
substantial drift of Lord Hartington’s own declaration, and 
if it be so, to that declaration of their leader all sound Liberals 
will cordially give in their adherence. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE election of Mr. Tilden as President of the United States 

— if he has been elected, a point which, up to the evening 

of Friday, was still uncertain—is a very serious, and may prove a 
very disastrous event. Setting apart the contingency, which will 
become possible through that election, that Mr. Hendricks, the 
Vice-President, who is a warm Inflationist, may yet become Presi- 
dent of the Union, and some reasonable doubts as to Mr. Tilden’s 
own character—he has been bred a “ wire-puller”—the change 
must involve political consequences which it is impossible for 
Liberal politicians to foresee with any satisfaction. It may be 
admitted at once that Mr. Tilden is not going to compensate 
the South for its war-losses, and so offer a premium on future 
insurrections, for he has repudiated any such intention in the 
most emphatic manner, and in a letter which he had to break 
through a strong etiquette to issue to the country. It may be 
taken as certain also that he is a “ hard-money” man, and will 
arrest any project for inflating the currency by all the means 
placed by the Constitution in his hands,—means which, though 
not sufficient when the President desires reforms, are most ample 
when he only intends toresist an innovation. Nor have we any 
reason to believe that he is unwilling to do his best to secure 
reform in the Civil Service—the reform most needed in 
America—though we do not find his plans for that end so 
distinct as those of General Hayes. But it is very easy to 
make too much of the personal character, and even of the 
personal politics, of an American President, and even if Mr. 
Tilden were another Mr. Adams—which he is not, by any 
means—his election would still be a change of very serious 
import and very doubtful meaning. In the first place, it shows 
that the North has laid aside its jealous watchfulness over the 
results of the war, and it is not certain that it has not laid it 
aside a little prematurely. The election of Mr. Tilden will 
restore, at all events in great part, the ascendancy which the 
South so long enjoyed in the Councils of the Union. He has 
been elected—if elected—by the vote of all the Southern 
States except two, aided by their Democrat allies in the 
North, and the influence of the men who rule the South 
must necessarily be very great indeed in his Cabinet, it 
may be quite supreme, It is not in human nature to dis- 
regard supporters so earnest and so powerful, and there is 
nothing in Mr, Tilden’s “ record” which should induce him to 
disregard them. He is for the Union, no doubt, but then the 
Southern leaders are not proposing to renew the war; and he 
is opposed to slavery, but then slavery in its absolute and 
overt form has been given up. Nevertheless, the Southerners 
have distinctive views of their own upon State-rights, which 
they would push to extremes ; upon the labour-laws, which they 
would remould in the interest of the white employer ; and upon 
personal freedom, which they would restrict by severe Vagrant 
Acts,—which are wholly opposed to those of American Liberals, 
and which, in English judgment, are as unjust as they are dis- 
tinctive. Upon all these points and many more their bias 
will be quite different from the bias of Republicans, and Mr. 





Tilden will be surrounded by them, and on many questions 
entirely in their hands. He must, for example, select his 
Cabinet from among his own party, including his Secre: 
for War, and a for War of strong S i 
opinions will not put down a riot between Whites and Blacks 
as General Grant would have done, by an employment of the 
Federal power. We do not say or think that he will wish 
rioting to go on, but he will hold that its suppression is the 
business of the State, and that till the State itself is visibly 
overborne it is not the business of the Central Government to 
interfere. Questions of this kind, on which the obligations of 
the Government can be honestly interpreted in two different 
ways, are endless in the United States, and on all of them 
the new Government will tend to differ seriously with the old, 
That of itself will greatly invigorate men who are much 
more Democratic than Mr. Tilden, who hold that 
negroes, even if slavery is abolished, ought to remain 
in a position of “respectful subordination,” and who 
are confident that if Washington will leave them alone 
they can establish a White ascendancy almost as effective for 
their end as the old Slave Code. They have done this, it ig 
stated, already in Georgia, and if left to themselves may do it 
in every State where the negroes do not form an irresistible 
majority. Then, although Mr. Tilden may be deeply pledged 
against Inflation, and pledged with his own cordial assent, he 
is not so pledged to contraction, or the repayment of Debt, or 
to rigorous interpretations of creditors’ rights, and on all these 
questions great masses of his followers are hopelessly unsound, 
There are measures, such, for example, as the taxation of bonds, 
the authorisation of accepted cheques in payment of State 
claims, and the declaration that silver shall be legal tender to 
any amount, which are identical in all but degree with Re- 
pudiation or Inflation, but which are not precisely covered by 
pledges against those ruinous measures, and which—more 
especially the third—find in the Democratic party a large 
measure of support. The tendency of the party, in fact, is to 
make burdens light, and though a President has legal power to 
resist the tendencies of his party, that is at once very irksome 
and very continuous work. 

We will say nothing of the divergence sure to reveal itself in the 
foreign policy of the two parties, because the Democrats never 
having borne rule since the abolition of slavery, their foreign 
policy, of which the protection and extension of slavery were the 
object, is still somewhat obscure ; but it is difficult to believe that 
their victory will not greatly check, at all events for the pre- 
sent, any serious attempt at Civil-Service reform. Mr. Tilden 
cannot help selecting his advisers from among his own party, 
indeed he must be deeply pledged to its leaders in advance, 
and it is difficult to see how he can resist making very exten- 
sive changes over the whole country. He has, to begin with, a 
creditable motive for doing so. So deeply has corruption 
spread in official ranks, and so embittered has been the public 
mind by incessant charges, that he may share his party's 
distrust of all Republicans, and may honestly think that 
he must not commence a new system by giving to a host 
of suspected men another four years’ tenure of office. His 
friends are sure to advise him to select honest Democrats, and 
then apply for laws securing some fixity of tenure, and the party 
managers will swell the chorus of advice from their thousand 
throats. They will say that a change in the law must precede 
a change in the system, that every official is now a party man 
as much as if he were in the Cabinet, that the country cannot 
be governed by officials chosen because of their hatred to the 
coming Administration, that they cannot and will not see all 
their pledges broken, and that the President must at all events 
clear out the partisans and appoint colourless men before he 
stays his hand. These arguments will be especially strong in 
the South, where the officials are all of necessity men with 
strong Republican feeling, and where the Democrat leaders 
will be able to say with some justice that it would be wrong 
to act through agents morally so reluctant, and to avow that 
if they remain in place their own exertions will all have been 
fruitlessly thrown away. If Mr. Tilden is to make changes in 
all the political offices, and to dismiss all officials supposed to 
be corrupt, and to supersede all officials known to be partisans, 
the change will be as extensive as any on record, and it will 
be the interest of the House of Representatives, which is 
Democrat, not to vote for fixity of tenure. The best chance 
for that great measure is when Congress belongs to the party 
of the officials, but the President does not, and only suggests 
it with a view to the improvement of the public service. The 
pressure on Mr. Tilden will be tremendous, and although he 
may not desire a second term of office, and the Senate for a 
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ateneanallle 
i help him, being desirous of saving its Republican | 
rede, siill the Senate will be changed at the next election, | 
when the Democratic majority will have been reinforeed by the | 
Jace-hunters and waverers; and the- party intends to keep 
r. if Mr. Tilden does not. The work to be done, it must | 
Powremembered, is excessively difficult, the interest of the | 
Senate, the prejudices of the people, and the traditions of the 
Republic alike telling against bureaucracy ; the change can be 
effected only by an earnest appeal to the people, and the cir- 
cumstances which would have greatly assisted Mr. Hayes, who | 
would have had his officials behind him, will, we greatly fear, | 
tend to take the earnestness out of Mr. Tilden. It is one | 
thing to supersede your enemies by an improved system, and 
wite another to establish them in possession of office. Mr. 
Tilden may have the honesty, and the nerve, and the confi- 
dence in the people to attempt such a task ; but we cannot ex- 
pect it of the Democratic party, and it is the Democratic party, 
‘as well as Mr. Tilden, which—if the reports of his election are 
confirmed—on the 4th of next March, will be enthroned at 


Washington. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD’S SPEECH. 


O one can deny Lord Beaconsfield’s heroic courage as a 
statesman. But if any one were prepared to deny it before 

the Guildhall speech of Thursday, that speech would have 
converted him. No political proposal of our day has ever 
approached even remotely in sublimity and grandeur the ideal 
which Lord Beaconsfield makes the aim and object of his 
Eastern policy. He has aimed, he tells us, and aims still, at 
keeping intact the European treaties which affect Turkey. He 
has aimed, further, and evidently still aims, at securing both 
the integrity and the independence of the Turkish Empire. 
He rejected the Berlin Memorandum entirely because the pro- 
ls of that Memorandum would have violated the conditions 

of the Treaty of 1856 renewed in 1871; and he speaks of that 
refusal with the pride and satisfaction which imply that it 
embodied a policy still held sacred by his Government. It was 
thesame with the later proposal made for the joint military occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Bulgaria. England rejected it as a breach 
of the treaty. But in order to secure the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Turkish Empire, as he himself expressly tells us, 
something more than respect for treaties is necessary. It is neces- 
sary also that the Government which is set over the people should 
be, and should be known to be, “ studious of their welfare and 
proud of their prosperity ;” and accordingly, Lord Salisbury is to 
go to Constantinople to to maintain the integrity 





and independence of the Turkish Empire, and finally, to convert 
the Turkish Government to a new state of mind and heart, one, 
namely, in which it shall for the future “study the welfare ” | 


any possibility justify an encroachment on either the integrity or 


| independence of that Government. The only loop-hole, therefore, 


left to him for obtaining this amelioration was the loop-hole 
through which he escaped a formal collision with the e 
will of the British nation,—the possibility, namely, of engraft- 
ing on the Turkish Government a new political nature and 
aim,—to wit, studiousness for the welfare and pride in the 
prosperity of its Christian subjects. And that, if Lord 
Beaconsfield has made his very lucidly and emphatically ex- 
pressed purpose intelligible, is what Lord Salisbury is sent to 
Constantinople to secure. He goes not as a diplomatist, but 
as a missionary. He is to persuade Turkey to put off the 
old man, with all his desires and lusts, and put on the new 
man, whose wisdom is “pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of merey and good fruits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy.” This, and no less than 
this, is the exalted aim of our new policy at Oon- 
stantinople. Our victory is not to be achieved by 
pens and paper or the force of armaments. Everything in 
relation to the external mutual relations of the States of 
Europe is to remain as it is. No finger is to be raised against 
the supremacy of the Porte over its own subjects. But the 
Porte is to grant a new system of government, and the security 
for working that system honestly is, apparently, to be—the new 
studiousness for the welfare of its subjects, and the new pride 
in their prosperity, which Lord Salisbury’s mission is to pro- 
duce. Surely so exalted a hope and so imaginative and spiri- 
tual an aim was never yet set forth by an English Prime 
Minister to any assembly as the main-spring of a new policy. 
No doubt it will be said, and we are not specially concerned to 
deny, that in thus speaking we may be taking Lord Beaconsfield 
too literally,—that he only wanted to gloss over the great 
collapse of his policy, and to defer for a while the con- 
fession to the world that Lord Salisbury is sent to Constanti- 
nople to reverse the policy of the treaty which Lord Beaconsfield 
so much admires, and to take guarantees of a very substantial 
kind,—probably as strong as any suggested in the Berlin 
Memorandum,—that the Christian provinces of the Porte 
shall be rendered, virtually at least, independent of 
their suzerain,—enabled to resist its exactions, defeat ite 
craft, and appeal against its force, for the future. That 
may be so, we are strongly disposed to hope that it will 
be so. But, if so, what a spectacle is this of an English 
Minister clinging with perverse tenacity to the last rag of 
a policy which he believes he shall be almost immediately 
compelled to abandon, and brazening it out to the last, as if 
he had, to use Lord Derby’s language, not a word to regret, nota 
deed to retract! Why, the whole speech is full of political 
glosses which will deceive no one, least of all Lord Beaconsfield 
himself. He says the great fault of the Andrassy Note was its 


and (so soon as there is any prosperity to be proud of, but | “ inopportuneness,” as if arrangements which he assumes he can 
not, we presume, any sooner) be “ proud of the prosperity” of | persuade Turkey to accept now, could have been “inoppor- 


the Christian provinces it rules. Now, the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Irish Church was a great enterprise ; 
the Irish Land Bill was a great enterprise; the abolition of 
Purchase in the Army was a great enterprise; but what | 
are all these enterprises put together to the enterprise | 
in which Lord Beaconsfield is engaged, and which, ap- | 
parently, he hopes to secure, by sending Lord Salisbury | 
to Constantinople,—namely, the infusion of a new political 
soul into the Turkish Government, and such a manifestation 
of that soul to races at present cowering beneath its | 
destructive and ruinous tyranny, that the Christians of the 
Herzegovina, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Greece shall recognise the 
zeal of the Turkish Government for their welfare and its pride in 
their prosperity,—so soon, at least, as the germs of anything which 
can be called prosperity in these miserable provinces shall put 
forth a shoot of promise. Nor is this, remember, any mis- | 
chievous straining of Lord Beaconsfield’s meaning. His speech 
had no meaning at all, if did not insist, and insist most em- 
phatically all through, that nothing should be done which 
would in any way interfere with the absolute independence 
of the Turkish Government, or would interpose force between its 
will and the lot of its subjects. The Treaty of 1856, 
renewed in 1871, forbids such interference, and Lord Beacons- 
field was eloquent on the soundness of that treaty. The Berlin 
Memorandum proposed such interference, and Lord Beacons- 
field was eloquent in condemnation of the Berlin Memorandum. 
The Russian proposal for a joint occupation involved such inter- 
ference, and Lord Beaconsfield was eloquent in condemnation of 
the Russian proposal. Though he admitted that the condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte needed amelioration, he ad- 
mitted even this rather asa condition sine gud non of the integ- | 
rity and independence of the Porte, than as one which could by 





tune” before the war, before the Bulgarian massacres, before 
the hopeless discredit which has fallen on Turkish admin- 
istration. He knows that if the Andrassy Note were inopportune 
last spring, the Conference and its suggestions will be still 
more inopportune this winter, and anything that can make 
either “opportune” now,—say, the pledge of European 
intervention to carry out the arrangements agreed on,—would 
have made the recommendations of the Andrassy Note not less, 
but more opportune at the beginning of the year. Lord 
Beaconsfield knows perfectly well that the inoppor- 


‘tuneness of the Andrassy Note was due not to its being 
-mistimed, but solely to the fact that all recommendations 


for an improved system which contained in themselves no 
guarantee that they should be enforced, were, ani are, and 
will be always inopportune for the purpose of reforming a 
Turkish Administration. Then, again, Lord Beaconsfield pre- 
tended that Turkey in granting a six months’ armistice 
granted not less, but more, than had been asked of her, 
though he knows perfectly well that the hinge of the 
whole matter depended, both politically and from a military 
point of view, on the limitation of the term,—politically, be- 
cause it was essential to bring Turkey to enter into final agree- 
ments with the other Powers before there should be any excuse 
for saying that she had done voluntarily all they asked,—the 
very loop-hole at which she was aiming;—from a military 
point of view, because while Turkey would have gained a 
great advantage by escaping the severities of the winter. 
the Russians would have lost all that the Turks gained. 
When the English Government accepted what Turkey 
offered instead of what it had itself demanded, it played either 
intentionally, or from weakness, into Turkey’s hands. From 
beginning to end of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech there are nothing 
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but false trails. If he really means that the Treaty of 
1856, and the complete independence of Turkey in the 
administration of her own provinces, are to be religiously 
observed, then he is dangling false colours before us when 
he talks about arrangements which are to secure the pros- 
perity of the Christian provinces. If he really means 
that the prosperity of the Christian provinces is to be 
secured, then he is dangling false colours before us when he 
talks of the sacredness of the Treaty of 1856, of securing the 
independence of the Turkish Empire, and of the readiness of 
England to go to war, and to continue at war, till right be done. 

Whatever explanation may be put on the speech,—and like 
all Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, it is open to the remark that it 
expresses probably not the mind of the Cabinet, but his own 
mind only, which is a double mind,—it is not a straight- 
forward speech; it is not a speech to be trusted; it is 
one which is intended to convey a significance entirely 
opposite to the significance of Lord Salisbury’s appointment, 
and so to leave both ways open to the shifty genius of the Prime 
Minister. Like every speech he has delivered for the last six 
months, it should warn England against him ; it should convince 
every sound-minded person that Lord Beaconsfield would rather 
put the Christian provinces of Turkey completely under the heel 
of Turkey than abate one jot from the independence of the 
Ottoman Government, and that if he cannot have his own way, 
he will never help his wiser and better colleagues to have 
theirs. We do not doubt that he will be forced to yield. We 
do not doubt that Lord Salisbury, and not Lord Beaconsfield, 
will determine the policy which England is to pursue on the 
Turkish Question. But we do doubt whether it is a seemly or 
a decent spectacle that Lord Beaconsfield should be permitted, 
by speech after speech, to encourage Turkey to await for her 
evil cause, help which not only England, but the most influential 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s own Cabinet are evidently determined 
to refuse. Of all the political spectacles of this generation, 
the double-faced foreign policy of this Cabinet seems to us 
the most discreditable and the most strange. Talk of the 
English people neutralising the influence of the English 
Government, what can neutralise the influence of the English 
Government so much as the care with which the Prime Minis- 
ter himself wipes out the moral effect of every act by which his 
Foreign Secretary has reluctantly attempted to bring Turkey to 
a sense of her impotence, and to a conception of her responsi- 
bilities to Europe ? 


THE ADDITION TO THE CABINET. 


FTE news that to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has been allotted 

the seat in the Cabinet vacant by Lord Malmesbury’s 
retirement, will not surprise any one who has known the re- 
pute in which the Irish Secretary has long been held by his 
colleagues and the House of Commons. No doubt there were 
many who would have preferred, and who expected, to see 
Lord Sandon earlier raised to the dignity of a Cabinet Minister, 
for Lord Sandon is not only considerably Sir Michael Beach’s 
senior in years,—Lord Sandon being forty-five, and Sir Michael 
Beach only thirty-nine,—but he has had far more difficult and 
responsible legislative work to do since the formation of the 
new Cabinet. Not only did it fall to Lord Sandon to fight 
through the Endowed Schools Bill in 1874, and the Education 
Bill of last year, but he has throughout these debates been 
compelled to hold his own against the weightiest, and perhaps 
the most sagacious Commoner of the late Cabinet,—the leader 
himself excepted,—Mr. W. E. Forster. Sir Michael Beach, 
on the contrary, has only had the conduct of one very im- 
portant measure, the Irish Peace-Preservation Bill; and as it 
happened, considering the temper of the House when it was 
introduced, it did not take any great tact to get that measure 
through the Lower House, notwithstanding the tenacious oppo- 
sition of a small Irish minority. Two considerations have, 
however, in all probability, weighed with the Cabinet in the 
choice that has been made. In the first place, a new Viceroy 
of no very great sagacity is just going to Ireland, and it will 
be of some importance that the Secretary for Ireland, who will 
have to advise him, should have that influence and weight 
which a seat in the Cabinet confers. In the next place, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is a strong man, and has shown both 
temper and tact in dealing with the many delicate questions 
of Irish policy. And without giving any indication of weak- 
ness, 80 far from making fresh enemies, he has, on the whole, 
won confidence to the Government, and at all events has so 
managed that the Home-rulers, who should be especially hostile 
to the Government, seem still to place more confidence in it 
than they do in the leaders of Opposition. It has been 

















the fate of Lord Sandon, on the other hand, and very 
likely without any fault on his part,—for no one knows 
the real origin either of the famous challenge to Dis- 
senters in the Endowed Schools debate, or of the still more 
unfortunate challenge to School Boards in the debate of last 
Session,—so to deal with the great measures he had in hand ag 
to enhance greatly the bitterness of the Opposition, even if he 
has also managed to stimulate the loyalty of the rank and file 
of his own party. Taking these various considerations 
together, we do not wonder that the claims of Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach have carried the day, and that Lord Sandon still keeps 
his modest place as Vice-President of the Council, without being 
admitted to the deliberations of the party chiefs. And we 
imagine the decision was a right one,—both in relation to the 
office Sir Michael Beach holds, and in relation to the strength he 
will bring to the Cabinet. The Minister who is chiefly respon- 
sible for Irish affairs cannot but have something to say even on 
the general policy of the Empire, and not a little on various 
special branches of policy, like finance, education, and land-laws, 
And if he be in any way a strong man who is thus added to . 
the Cabinet, as we believe he is, his comparative youth is so 
much gain, for the future if not for the present. 

Perhaps the Cabinet is the most favourable illustration we 
have of the effect of the co-optative principle,—and this may 
be so in great measure because the action of the principle in 
this case is so partial, and so strictly limited by wider con- 
siderations. Even in the first construction of a Cabinet there 
can be no question but that in a rough sort of way the co- 
optative principle is a good deal drawn upon, for there can be 
no doubt that in all Cabinets the adhesion of certain import- 
ant members is virtually made conditional on the adhesion of 
certain others whose co-operation they think essential, and this 
virtually amounts to the selection of the latter by the former. 
At the same time, the whole process is in the case of a Cabinet 
always conditioned by the consideration that it will be neces- 
sary for the Cabinet to secure the confidence of Parliament, 
and it is this ulterior consideration which prevents the nar- 
rowing effect so often produced by giving those in power 
the privilege of selecting their own colleagues. Statesmen 
know very well that it will be of no manner of use to 
select merely men who agree with themselves, unless they are 
also men who will materially aid the carrying-out of a sound 
and popular policy. In ordinary cases of co-optation, that is 
precisely what is not necessarily provided for. Instead of 
selecting colleagues who will help them to keep the 
confidence of the people, they sometimes select col- 
leagues who will help them to defy the distrust of the 
people; and whenever co-optation works in this way, it is a 
dangerous and mischievous weapon of privilege, instead of a 
safe and useful resource of reason. But wherever a body is so 
essentially dependent on public opinion and confidence, that 
one of its most constantly and deeply-felt necessities is to 
supply its deficiencies, and multiply its resources in the most 
effectual manner open to it, then the principle of co-optation 
is not dangerous, and is even trustworthy, for who really 
knows better what is deficient in a body which exercises great 
joint responsibilities than the members of that body itself? 
Again, it is not only the dependence of the Cabinet on public con- 
fidence, but the security against any empty formality or pedantic 
counting of votes in its methods of action, which guards the 
working of such rough kinds of co-optation as exist against abuse. 
Every one knows that in a Cabinet’s decisions opinions are 
weighed rather than counted, and that the views of the chief 
members of the Cabinet can never be outvoted by a numerical 
majority of less important members. Hence, when a Cabinet 
deliberates on the selection of a new member, there is no sort 
of fear that the weaker members’ votes will overbalance the 
stronger, and that is one of the worst dangers of the principle 
of co-optation. If we had only the means of getting 
voters weighed rather than merely counted in other cases, 
we might trust co-optation where at present it would be 
purely mischievous. And in Cabinets this is not only possible, 
but necessary. The policy of a Government is necessarily 
determined by its leading members, and of course therefore 
in the consultations of that Government the voice of the 
leading members must prevail. 

We venture to believe that the working of this rough 
kind of co-optation has been favourably illustrated by the 
selection of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to fill the vacancy in 
the Cabinet. It is believed, indeed, and it may be on good 
grounds, that he belongs to the Prime Minister’s section of 
the Cabinet, while Lord Sandon might probably have 
given whatever influence he has to the section which 
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has defeated Lord Beaconsfield’s pro-Turkish policy. At | distinctly offensive to the secular Powers, were at least strange 
the same time, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is a man whose | to them, and which led them to view the Pope with the sort 
force is always felt in debate, and who is long-headed enough | of uneasy distrust which Mr. Gladstone has often contrived to 
to measure with great shrewdness the tendency and drift of | excite in certain Liberals. A Pope who could for the first 
Parliamentary opinion. He has repeatedly shown not only | time decree a new dogma of his own motion, and gibbet 
judgment, but tenacity, and never allows a Bill in his keeping | popular truths and popular fallacies alike in the Syllabus, and 
to be gradually disembowelled of its principle till it comes to | end by persuading the Bishops to accept him as infallible, was 
be the ghost of an intention formerly entertained by the | not a safe ally. His cause might be really identical with that of 
Government, rather than its fulfilment. He will substantially | every other Sovereign, but in that case the more completely the 
add to the intellectual ballast of the Government,—a con- | identity could be concealed the better for the other Sovereigns. 
sideration which, seeing that the Cabinet contains at present | It was less dangerous to make him the Jonah of monarchical 
Mr. Ward Hunt, the Duke of Richmond, and Lord John Man- | power than to insist on keeping him among the crew. 

ners, who hardly make up a weighty Cabinet Minister among| The interviews between Cardinal Antonelli and his master 
them,—is no trifling advantage. And even if at first his| must often have presented striking examples of playing at 
weight goes into the scale of the Prime Minister's party, | cross-purposes. The Cardinal-Secretary coyld well have un- 
we all know that Lord Beaconsfield’s nominees not unfre- | derstood a policy which made the maintenance of the tem- 
quently come to see through the tinsel and bravado of Lord | poral power its paramount end, and he might even have un- 
Beaconsfield’s policy. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is too shrewd | derstood a policy which treated the maintenance of the tem- 
and thorough an Englishman to give his support to any /| poral power as something altogether secondary and subordi- 
policy which he thinks either flashy, or opposed to the steady | nate to the aggrandisement of the Pope’s spiritual authority. 
opinion of the class he knows best ; and that being so, it is |But he may fairly have been puzzled by the curious inconsist- 
perhaps no disadvantage if he comes into the Cabinet with the | ency which thought that the Temporal power must be defended 
repute of belonging to Lord Beaconsfield’s side of it. If any one | to the last, to keep the Pope not a ruler of men but a bishop 
at all has power to restrain that strange statesman’s vagaries, |of souls. Perhaps if it had been his cue to speak plainly, 
it will be those who, having the repute of placing special | he could sometimes have urged not merely the theoretical in- 
confidence in his opinions, bring them to the test of hard-headed | compatibility of the two policies as interpreted by Pius IX., 
English judgment and sober English sense of responsibility. | but the actual injury done by one to the other. It can hardly 
We quite hope to find that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, if he be a | be doubted, for example, that the support which the French 
Disraelite now, will turn out a Disraelite check on Mr. Disraeli | Catholic Clergy gave to the Second Empire has been one of 
hereafter. He is not, we think, of the type of men whom | the most fertile causes of the profound distrust in which it is 
Lord Beaconsfield can magnetise as he magnetises Lord Derby. | now held by the French working-classes. They hate the 
It is not merely want of imagination in his colleagues | Church, because the Church was so ready to ally herself 
which renders Mr. Disraeli’s political Carmagnoles so capti-| with oppressors, and with oppressors who were understood 
vating to them, and his prestidigitation so irresistible. It|to yield but a partial and perfunctory obedience to her 
is want of imagination accompanied by a deep self-distrust | moral code. Consequently, the interests of Catholicism in 





and the need of a clever and confident prompter. Sir Michael | France, and to that extent the spiritual interests which the 
Beach may or may not have a strong political imagination | Papacy has in charge, have suffered because Napoleon IIL. was 
of his own. But he clearly is not chargeable with self-distrust, | the great champion of the temporal power. Again, the peace 
and has shown on occasions a tenacity of purpose which does not | of the Church in Germany has been seriously disturbed by the 
argue any very facile and receptive judgment. And hence we | same cause. It is not probable that the Pope foresaw to the 
may hope that he is the kind of man to add nothing of new | full all the suffering he was bringing upon German Catholics, 








by trying to prove to Prince Bismarck that he would do well 
to purchase his alliance by the expulsion of the Italian 
troops from Rome, The Pope did not know with whom he was 
CARDINAL ANTONELLI. dealing, and though the letter of the May Laws was not 
HE peculiarity of Cardinal Antonelli’s career was that he| withheld from him even before they were introduced into 
remained a statesman and a diplomatist afterthe Church | the Prussian Parliament, he was probably quite unprepared 
for which he schemed had made statesmanship and diplomacy | for the determination with which they were carried rg 
powerless to do her any service. The work of his life was to| or for the temper which has presided over their executipn. 
sustain the Temporal Power of the Pope, and perhaps if he | Cardinal Antonelli may not have been more far-sighted than 
had been Pope instead of Cardinal-Secretary that strange | his master in these respects, but then he would probably have 
anachronism might have lasted his time. But Pius IX. has | confessed that his conception of his duty was pretty well ex- 
been reserved to destroy, by his own hand, an institution which | hausted when he had done his best to keep the Pope a tem- 
he thinks almost divine. If the Temporal power could have | poral prince. It is conceivable, however, that the Cardinal 
survived the third quarter of the nineteenth century, it | may at one time have encouraged Pius IX. in his determina- 
would have been by the exercise of the same gifts /| tion to treat the temporal power as an indispensable bulwark 
that built it up. The Pope should have been a of his spiritual power, from the mere conviction that if the 
subtle and pliant politician, apt at playing off one| temporal power were to go while Pius IX. was compara- 
secular Power against another, and ready to subordinate | tively vigorous and open to new ideas, there would be 
purely spiritual considerations to the material necessities of | no place left for a Cardinal-Secretary of State. Diplomatists 
the Holy See. Cardinal Antonelli would have played such a | get to find a pleasure in keeping up the fabric of which they 
part to perfection, but it was not one that suited Pius IX. | are the Ministers, quite distinct from any belief they may have 
He was not only intellectually unfit for it, he was also morally | of the excellence or permanence of the fabric itself. It is their 
above it. His conception of his office has included a lavish | work, and as such it is dear to them. This was probably 
use of secular means, but these means have always been | Cardinal Antonelli’s feeling towards the temporal power, and 
directed to spiritual ends. If the judicious use of these | in this way he may, for purposes of his own, have encouraged 
temporal means involved any postponement of the spiritual end, | the fashion of regarding the temporal power with that strange 
Pius IX. would have nothing to say to them. It is probable, | devotion which with Ultramontanes has almost raised it to 
for instance, that the definition of the Immaculate Conception | the dignity of an article of faith. 
was exceedingly injurious to the fortunes of the Papacy as| The attitude of the Pope towards the Italian Government 
a temporal State. If the Pope had been content with the | had for some time back made the Cardinal-Secretary a mere 
position of his immediate predecessor, he would have had a| idler. With whom could Antonelli negotiate? Not with the 
friend in every European Sovereign, with the exception of the | Catholic Powers gerierally, for they have acquiesced in the 
King of Sardinia. They would have seen in him nothing to| aggrandisement of Italy, and have never shown the least 
fear, and much to sympathise with. He would have been the inclination to disturb the settlement of 1870. Not with Victor 
natural representative of a dull, but not unkindly Conservatism, | Emmanuel, for all that he can offer is some relaxation of the 
and Governments would have turned to him as the divinely | conditions upon which Italy is willing to make a concordat - 
appointed dispenser of cold water to inconvenient ecclesiastical | with the Vatican, and Pius IX. has always refused to recognise 
fervours. Instead of this, the Pope has himself set an the possibility of such a concordat. Cardinal Antonelli was 
example of ecclesiastical fervour. All that worldly politicians | thus reduced to the position of Secretary to a mere pretender. 
look most coldly on in their subjects found protection It would be interesting to know whether his Italian acateness 
and encouragement at the hands of Pius IX. He was ‘had been convinced that this was the highest function that 
always introducing novelties which, if they were not remained for him to discharge. Did he realise the change that 


character to a Conservative Government, 
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has passed over Europe, and understand that if the Papacy is | pression for it when it is false as when it is true. In other words, 
again to become a power in secular affairs, it must be by a | he has shown in his writings on theology and politics. the: same 


course which looks like an abandonment of them ? 


the habits of a life were too strong for him, and he died with | always well aware whether or not he is in the track of an 


Probably | skill which he has always shown as a reflective poet. 


He is 


no conception of an ecclesiastical future which should be any- | idea—positive or negative, true or false—and he not only knows 


thing more than a faint reproduction of the ecclesiastical past. In 
that case, his absence from the Conclave may have some real 
influence on the choice of the next Pope. It is scarcely possi- 
ble that the Cardinals, when they meet to choose a suc- 
cessor to Pius IX., should proceed as though they had only to 
provide for the devolution on a new Sovereign of the temporal 
function which preceding Popes have exercised. They will at 
least see that they have to make their choice between a fresh 
struggle with an inexorable fortune and a new departure in which 
the Church shall once more appeal to the classes among which 
her earliest victories were won. To all appearance, the future of 
Catholicism as an organised system depends on the decision which 
the Conclave comes to when this issue is placed before them. 
On the one side, there is the Roman Catholic Church as it has 
been for many centuries,—aristocratic, royalist, and secular ; 
on the other side, there is the Roman Catholic Church as it 
was when it still had the Western world to subdue,—popular, 
democratic, and spiritual. Placed between such alternatives 
as this, the late Cardinal-Secretary would have had no diffi- 
culty in making up his mind. The possibilities which wait 
upon the latter course would to him have been the merest 
dreams. He would not have believed that victory was to be 
had on such terms; he might even have felt that victory on 
such terms would not be worth having. His death will remove 
a great political influence from among the Cardinals, and by 
that means increase the interest which will attach to the pro- 
ceedings of the next Conclave. 








MR. ARNOLD AS A MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


E new number of the Contemporary has two papers which 

contain valuable data for the appreciation of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold as a religious writer and teacher,—the one a paper in which 
he takes leave, or at least, professes his intention to take leave, of 
theology, not without a very characteristic rehearsal of his teach- 
ing on that subject ; the other, a very skilful and able paper by Dr. 
Appleton on Mr. Arnold’s ‘‘ Metaphysical ” works, i.e., the works 
in which he has dealt constructively with ‘‘ politics and religion,” 
though we suspect Mr. Arnold will make a wry face over the 
praise which is bestowed upon his ‘‘ metaphysical” achievements. 
Nor do we happen to agree with Dr. Appleton in rating these 
achievements of Mr. Arnold’s among his highest efforts; in- 
deed we regard them as considerable only in that way in which 
a true poet of the reflective kind is sure to make his work con- 
siderable, when he criticises writings which have fascinated him all 
his life, however little he may satisfy us with his interpretation 
or estimate of them. We are, however, in harmony with 
Dr. Appleton in thinking Mr, Arnold, for the most part, a very 
skilful and delicate interpreter of the ‘spirit of the times,” or 
‘ Zeit-geist.” Andif Dr. Appleton be right in thinking that the art 
of interpreting the social consciousness is the art of the ‘‘ meta- 
physician,’—that the ‘‘ better self,” to which appeal should be 
made from the ‘‘lower self” of mere selfish desire, is the self 
which the social spirit, as such, sanctions and approves,—then, 
unquestionably, Mr. Arnold is a skilful metaphysician, for he 
seems to us to show a very delicate appreciation of the advanced 
spirit of the times, and to know, almost by instinct, what ideas 
are gaining weight with the most influential men of his age, and 
what are losing weight. This, however, is a somewhat new de- 
finition of the metaphysician. And for our own parts, we are 
disposed to think that the true metaphysician is he who gets 
beneath the mere spirit of the times, and can distinguish 
the true ideas and beliefs which the spirit of the times is tempted 
and almost compelled to neglect and underrate, as well as 
those with which the spirit of the times occupies itself fruitfully 
and successfully, and which it is destined therefore to develope 
in a way which may give them a permanent hold on the mind of 
man. Now, though Mr. Arnold recognises the true and fruitful 
part of the thought of his generation, he is, for so able a man, 
curiously under the spell of those plausible fallacies of the reigning 
culture, which are no more part of the inheritance of the ages 
. than the fashionable eclecticism of Roman philosophy in the first 
century was part of the inheritance of the ages. It seems to us 
that Mr. Arnold's felicity as a teacher has always lain in his skill 
in finding happy expression and apt illustration for a prevalent 
thought, whether it be true or false, often quite as happy an ex- 








this, but he can find a language for such ideas, and concrete iljus- 
trations for them, such as very few of the professed spokesmen of 
those ideas could find. But we do not recognise in Mr. Arnold 
any power of resisting the encroachment of a reigning idea in g 
province in which it has no jurisdiction. He seems to us the 
preacher of principles which, in the name of culture, may but too 
probably destroy the root of all true culture, and in the name of 
religion may but too probably eat the heart out of all religion, 
And we think he gives some remarkable illustrations of this latter 
tendency in the paper which he calls his last contribution to 
theological literature, and which almost immediately precedeg 
Dr. Appleton’s thoughtful estimate of him. 

We have admitted that Mr. Arnold never fails to give character. 
istic expression to the thoughts which powerfully move the wider 
and freer intellects of the present day. Yet for our own part, 
we far prefer his poetic to his prose expression of them, and 
this for two reasons,—first, that it is vivider, terser, and more 
from the heart; and next, that beneath it we can almost always 
discern in his poems a ‘‘lyrical cry” of pain at the loss of 
the deeper elements of belief dropped out of the spirit of the 
times, a cry which is not repeated in his prose works, where we 
are too apt to find instead a vein of skilful, but sometimes 
shallow irony and satire. Nothing, for instance, cam be more 
effective, as Dr. Appleton points out, than the manner 
in which Mr. Arnold enforces on his readers in “ Culture 
and Anarchy” that a man is not at liberty to follow his own 
individual likings; that the political idolatry with which the 
notion of liberty, as the mere freedom from superior constraint, 
is regarded, is a bad idolatry; and that our “‘best self,” which 
may at times be fairly embodied in the State or in a National 
Church, has a power to unite us, by subduing the anarchy 
always latent in our worst selves, so that we ought not to 
regard such a national embodiment of our best ideas with 
jealous suspicion and distrust, but with loyal obedience. But 
while no one could enforce this with more grace and point, and 
more humorous illustration than Mr. Arnold, it always seemed to 
us that in striking the note of ‘‘ culture” as the opponent of 
anarchy,—which he does in his prose, but not in his poetry,— 
he made a most characteristic mistake, and brought out just 
the very stratum of our nature which, so far from having it in 
its power to put down anarchy, is in itself specially liable to a 
neutral equipoise and an incapacity for resolve, which is but another 
phase of anarchy. Culture may show, and in Mr. Arnold’s hands 
does show, how narrow are the prepossessions which often furnish 
the excuse for anarchy, how one-idead are the anarchists, and how 
overridden by some hard-worked principle which has no proper 
application to the case in point. But nothing is so dangerously 
liable to anarchy, anarchy of a very passive but a most fatal kind, 
as mere culture,— the culture which teaches us to despise vulgar 
errors, without teaching us to put much confidence in any 
authority such as this imperfect life can show. Culture is specially 
liable to an anarchy of its own, and we know no better source 
whence to illustrate the hopelessness of that anarchy than some 
of Mr. Arnold’s own writings. Who levels more deadly thrusts than 
he at the Philistinism of the actual State? Who exposes the 
common assumptions of Parliamentary debate with more scorn? 
Who leaves us with less respect for the actual authority over us, 
considered as any approximation to the ‘ better self’ of his ideal? 
Culture as such is rather critical and destructive than creative 
and ‘ constructive,’ and it is so essentially in Mr. Arnold’s hands. 

Again, in ‘‘ St. Paul and Protestantism,”—much the best of his 
religious efforts,—our author seems to us to make the same kind 
of mistake, though it is kept comparatively in the background. 
Dr. Appleton especially commends Mr. Arnold for the humour 
which saves him from treating “‘any idea as too serious a thing 
and giving it too much power,” and for saying so clearly that 
‘‘the human spirit is wider than the most priceless of the forces 
which bear it onwards, and that to the whole development of 
man, Hebraism itself is, like Hellenism, but a contribution.” There, 
however, Dr. Appleton seems to us to lay his finger not ona strong 
but on a weak point of Mr. Arnold’s teaching. It is quite true, of 
course, that the esthetic sphere is not contained within the moral 
sphefe, and that the region of thought to which the word 
‘righteousness’ is the key does not include the region of 
thought to which the word ‘beauty’ or ‘perfection’ is the key. 
But Mr. Arnold’s implicit teaching is that these two regions 
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are related to each other only as a larger and smaller province | 
of the same life—supplementing each other, and supplement- | 
ing each other on equal terms. But the matter cannot 
be disposed of in the arithmetical sort of way in which Mr. 
Arnold disposes of it, when he says that the Hebraistic teach- | 
ing as to ‘conduct’ covers (say) four-fifths of human life, while | 
the Hellenistic teaching covers very much less indeed. It is the | 
essence of the matter to recollect that when the notion of right 
comes into competition with the notion of beauty or fitness, as it, 
often does, the former ought to prevail over the latter, and has 
the right to prevail. That is just the teaching which we cannot 
find in Mr. Arnold, just the linch-pin which is wanting in his | 
thought, and which seems to us of the very heart and soul of the | 
notion of righteousness itself. While he admits to Hebraism a 
much greater range than to Hellenism, he does not see the right 
of command of the one over the other where they come into com- | 
petition, and he is, if we rightly understand Dr. Appleton, virtually | 
praised by his critic for not seeing it. | 
in, and most of all, in his interpretation of the religious | 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, Mr. Arnold strikes a 
deadly blow at all the essential and vital principles of these 
great teachers,—at the principle of all that controls the 
passions, of all that inspires the will, of all that moves 
the affections,—and then presents the empty shell to us as 
the kernel freed from its decaying husk. He has some very | 
fine passages on the “secret of Jesus,”—the secret, that is, 
of acquiescing willingly in the wounds which come to our in- 
most desires and self-love, instead of smarting and fretting under 
them, but he rejects the very charm which makes that secret 
so potent,—the belief, that is, that in thus acting we are sub- 
mitting to the will of a perfect spiritual Being, who is teaching us 
in these disappointments to love Him better than any of the 
temporary and earthly blessings which He gives. Mr. Arnold 
tells us that the secret of the peace which Christ found is 
not in the thought ‘* Thy will be done,”—for ‘‘ Thy will be done” 
is but a poetical rendering of the notion that we ought to 
conform ourselves to the ‘stream of tendency not-ourselves 
which makes for righteousness,”—but in the thought that by part- 
ing gladly with our own will we regain our true selves. Yet 
who would find bliss in conforming themselves to that stream of 
tendency, if they had no firm belief that that stream takes its spring 
ina Being whose love is worth more than any love beside, and whose 
power guides the destinies of the universe? In this last paper of 
his, Mr. Arnold expressly teaches that the two principles of ‘ salva- 
tion by righteousness ” and “ righteousness by Jesus Christ” are 
the whole essence of the Christian Church’s teaching, and that 
the essential elements of that teaching may be held without 
recognising any scientific truth in the teaching as to the personal 
life and love of God, or the continued life and permanent in- 
spiration of Christ. In other words, he does not object to use the 
language which is the very life of the Christian affections, as mere 
poetry, which has no more substantial support for those affec- 
tions than the language which treats a man’s University as his 
“mother,” or the language which treats “nature” as his 
* nurse,” or than any other vague symbolic terms used to give 
expression to what we may call the affections of the fancy— 
not the affections of the heart. Even the essential formulas by 
which Mr, Arnold still holds, ‘salvation by righteousness’ and 
‘ righteousness by Christ,’ would be, for ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred, emptied of all their best meaning, if interpreted in 
Mr. Arnold’s sense. For to him ‘salvation by righteousness’ 
means only that we make the best of ourselves by righteousness, 
not that we secure for ourselves thereby any everlasting love ; 
and ‘righteousness by Christ’ means only that we can best secure 
righteousness by learning ‘the secret of Jesus,’ the secret of 
giving up our own self-will, and does not mean that we give up 
that self-will to a Being infinitely higher and more loving and more 
august, who sees the end from the beginning, and gives us life in 
Himself for all that we surrender of our own. All this to Mr. 
Arnold is the mere language of imagination, which a teacher of 
the Gospel may believe or disbelieve at pleasure, and which it is 
certainly the tendency of his own teaching to induce us to dis- 
believe. Yet Christianity without this faith is a thing which may 
perhaps appeal to the conscience, but cannot by a possibility reach 
the affections, or put in motion any of the highest motives which 
impel the will. Mr. Arnold may be, as Dr. Appleton believes, 
and as we partly agree, a wise interpreter of the highest social 
culture of the day, but if it be so, it is only because the highest 
social culture of the day has lost the spell by which humanity is 
moved, and vainly hopes that it can conjure with a charm from 
which all the magic has been stolen away. 











OSTRICH-FARMING. 


F there is a taste which appears to be more unreal than the 
taste for precious stones, it is the taste for the larger kind of 
feathers. The stones do at least gratify to the fullest extent one 
instinctive and one beneficial taste,—the love for glitter and the 
love fer the glories of rich colour. If itis wise to admire a flower 
for colour as well as form, it is not foolish to admire the jewel 
which reveals colour equally bright and beautiful, through all 
seasons and under all lights. Big feathers, and particularly 
ostrich feathers, on the other hand, have no especial beauty of 
colour, and no glitter beyond a faint, shivery sheen, visible only 
in certain lights; while their form—naturally perhaps beautiful, in 
its gentle droop—is obviously not the charm which most attracts 
the purchasers, who, whether savages or gentles, usually bind the 
feathers so that their natural grace is lost. Nevertheless, the taste 
for ostrich feathers, like the taste for gold and diamonds, would 
appear to be instinctive and universal, is displayed by the 
savage in Africa or Australia, as well as by the fine lady in Paris, 


| and is gratified at an expense which we recommend to the atten- 


tion of the next economist who discourses on the costliness of 
philanthropic work or scientific inquiry. We thought we knew 
something of the statistics of luxury, but we confess to a sensa- 
tion of surprise at finding that besides certain quantities exported 
from the Argentine Republic and some other places, the export 
of ostrich feathers from Egypt, the Cape, Barbary, Mogador, and 
Senegal reaches the astounding sum of £603,000 :— 


Egypt ... .+» £250,000 
The Cape ion one abe een sale -» 280,000 
Barbary... a ove ous ove oes «. 100,000 
Mogador ae one one _ owe on 20,000 
Senegal... ove ove ove oe ove _ 8,000 

£603,000 


These amounts, which are quoted from figures recorded by 
English officials in 1875, do not, of course, represent the sums 
paid by the ultimate buyers, which are enormously increased by 
processes for selecting, cleaning, classifying, and we are very 
sorry to add, dyeing the feathers, till we may assert without 
exaggeration that the civilised world spends £1,200,000 a 
year on a parcel of feathers not very beautiful—for the 
specialty of the ostrich feather, the exact equality of the fronds 
on either side of the quill, an equality which exists in no 
other bird, and which so impressed the Egyptians that they made 
the feather the emblem of justice, certainly does not impress 
Europeans—and of no use whatever, unless the addition of fan- 
tastic plumes to the hearses of rich people should be considered 
one. So it is, however, and so it has been for ages, and the only 
wonder is that the practice. of domesticating the bird, now 
becoming a recognised industry, should not have been com- 
menced ages ago. We are unable to believe with Messrs. Mosen- 
thal and Harting—from whose entertaining monograph we are 
taking our facts—that the ostrich will ever be of much use as 
food, the inferior beef which its flesh most resembles being plenti- 
ful already, nor can we anticipate that the eggs will ever be added 
to those “shows of curious food” in Bond Street on which Mr. 
Disraeli is so appetisingly eloquent in ‘‘ Lothair;” but the feathers 
themselves supply a profit, and the demand is steadier than a 
mere onlooker would imagine. The ordinary feather trade is sub- 
ject to extreme fluctuations, the caprice for feathers rising some- 
times, as at present, so high thata man may make hundreds 
of pounds by asingle day’s purchases in a single market; and 
sometimes declining until the trade is practically extinct, and all but 
the Birds of Paradise enjoy a sort of close-time. These last are 
too beautiful not to be desired, and want for their protection not 
only laws, but the wisdom which induced the hoopoes, when their 
crowns were of gold, to fly only through mountain paths and 
shady ways to the throne of Solomon for protection. But the 
demand for ostrich feathers has lasted through ages, and 
though prices vary excessively from time to time, feathers 
now exported from the Cape at £5 5s. per pound having 
obtained in previous years from £20 to £40, there seems no 
fear or hope of a day when a pound of ostrich feathers—say, 
a hundred feathers—if they are good ones, will not be worth at 
least £5 at the port of shipment. Nor does the procuring of the 
feathers involve any of the hardships and exertions which we 
attach from habit to the idea of ostrich-catching. Formerly, no 
doubt, the pursuit was more toilsome than almost any other 
known to man, the ostrich, when thoroughly frightened and 
on his native plains, being entirely beyond capture, except by the 
process of riding him down by relays, sometimes after a protracted 
hunt. It is probably not true that he can run faster than Eclipse 
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or Childers, though the ancients, who never possessed, if we may 
judge from their sculptures, any horse fit for an- English race, 
thought the ostrich the fleetest of living creatures, but un- 
doubtedly it can beat very good horses. Dr. Livingstone says :— 
‘¢ The ostrich when feeding has a pace of from twenty to twenty- 
two inches; when walking at other times, about four inches more. 
In general, the eye cannot follow its legs. I was once able to 
count the steps by a stop-watch, and if I am not mistaken, the bird 
made thirty strides in ten seconds. Reckoning each stride at 
twelve feet, we have a speed of about twenty-six miles per hour.” 
Mr. Henry de Mosenthal says :—‘ An ostrich in motion does not 
rise upon the wing ; he skims, as it were, along the surface of the 
ground, and if he meets with an obstacle, such as a fence, he will 
skirt along it, but never attempt to cross it, although he will 
cross a creek, the two banks of which are nearly on a level with 
each other, by flying. The pace of an ostrich in full speed, 
going before the wind, with his feathers standing erect, is 
killing ; and I never saw the horse the rider of which could 
with truth say that he ran his game down fairly.” At pre- 
sent, however, the ostrich has been partially domesticated, 
and in 1875 a careful census showed that there were no less than 
32,247 domesticated ostriches within Cape Colony alone. The 
bird appears to need no artificial food if he has plenty of good 
grass, but if the grass is sour he wants crushed bones, and good 
farmers improve his condition with allowances of ‘ mealies,” or 
Indian corn. He would, however, in suitable localities, yield very 
large profit, except for one circumstance,—the great amount of 
room that he requires. Sixty acres a bird is a very large allow- 
ance, even for profitable stock. According to the statements 
published by Messrs, Harting and Mosenthal, it takes 600 acres 
to feed 80 birds comfortably ; and those acres, even if practically 
valueless, must be fenced in with wire, at a cost of some £500. The 
bird cannot jump, and makes no effort to cross the fencing, but 
it seems certain that he will not bear confinement close enough 
to prevent his enjoying a healthy amount of his customary 
exercise. Of course, while feathers yielded from £20 to £40 a 
pound, the profits were enormous ; but in the present day, when 
the average value, according to official returns, is £5 5s. per 
pound, the farmer must content himself, even though he grows 
ostriches, with moderate returns in cash. He can get a pound of 
feathers a year from each bird, and by the latest statistics, is pretty 
sure of £5 a pound all round; but £400 a year, though a good 
yield in such a locality from 600 acres, is not enough to make 
diamond-hunters quit their avocations. Still, as the land is 
usually fenced off from a farm too large to be cultivated, and 
food costs little, and the profit is received in cash, the rearing of 
ostriches may be considered a fairly-established and very curious 
industry. 

There is, it appears, no necessity for cruelty in the plucking, 
the best process being to obtain the feathers by cutting them 
with a knife. The bird then appears quite unconscious that he 
has lost anything, and the stumps afterwards either drop out, a 
new feather growing to its full size in from six to eight months, 
or it can be rid of them without annoyance. Plucking, however, 
still continues on many farms, and is not without its difficulties, 
as the bird writhes its long neck in a way that inflicts severe 
bruises, and can, if it gets a chance, from the operator standing 
on level ground, give a most savage and dangerous kick. He 
is a tractable fellow, however, does not peck, and is hideously 
afraid of a little dog. Like every other created thing, too, he 
appears to have somewhere or other in his minute brain a latent 
sense of humour. At least it is very difficult otherwise to account 
for the habit of dancing attributed to him by observers, on 
grounds which, according to Mr. Hellier, of Graham’s Town, are 
amply sufficient. This gentleman thus describes a scene he wit- 
nessed in an ostrich enclosure belonging to Mr. Douglas, of 
Hilton, a farm about twelve miles from Graham’s Town :— 
‘¢ Out of the enclosure given up to the exclusive use of this 
polygamous family of three, we entered through a locked gate 
into a large enclosure or paddock, in which were fifty-eight one 
and two-year old birds. They all looked exceedingly well, and 
though they did not dance, they seemed full of life. They do 
sometimes favour the spectators with a dance, and it is one of the 
funniest of all the freaks or habits of animals that evidence a 
sense of the jokeful we ever beheld. We once saw some twenty 
nearly full-grown birds waltzing together. They began with a 
sort of sidling, slow revolution on their toes, moving their wings 
gently up and down, and presently they seemed to get into the 
spirit of the thing without the aid of any fiddler that we saw, and 
spun round at a rate that would have astonished any one but a 
dancing dervish. In dancing, they swept round and round, 





j without ever coming into contact with each other.” It ig 


pretty clear that the ostrich could not be bred to a profit in 
Europe, as the grazing-ground which the bird requires would 
cost too much ; but if any reader is tempted to try the experiment 
in any of the Southern Colonies, he cannot do better than study 
Messrs. Harting and Mosenthal’s accounts, with the rider that 
they seem inclined to believe rather more in the pecuniary profit 
than we can do, and that they do not offer any evidence on one 
doubt of rather an important kind. Will the ostrich keep his 
best feathers in a state of partial domestication? He has done so 
hitherto, but ostrich-farming is as yet a novel industry, about 
which experience, though it is accumulating, is still exceedingly 
limited. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE” AND MR. GLADSTONE, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Will you allow me, after a careful study of the issues 

between Mr. Gladstone and the Pall Mall Gazette, to state the case 

as it appears tome? I believe I can show that Mr. Gladstone 

has greatly understated his case on behalf of Russia. Put briefly 





“but accurately, the original accusation of the Pall Mall Gazette 


was as follows :—‘‘ The proceedings of the Russians” in Turkistan 
“in 1873” “are almost an exact parallel to the Turkish 
‘atrocities,’ differing only from them in some circumstances , 
which make them less excusable.” Let us see what these circum- 
stances are, even on the showing of the Pall Mall Gazette. It is 
not necessary, at this time of day, to describe the Turkish 
atrocities. Suffice it to say that they consisted, for the most part, 
of the massacre of a peaceful and unarmed population, men, women, 
and children, with every circumstance of torture and of outrage 
which brutal lusts and fiendish malice could suggest, and that 
they were committed within two hundred miles of the capital of 
Turkey, and in direct communication with that capital by rail 
and telegraph. The Russian atrocities, on the other hand, 
assuming for the moment the correctness of the version of them 
given by the Pall Mall Gazette, consisted of the massacre of a 
predatory, lawless, and well-armed tribe of nomads,by an army 
2,000 miles from home, from which it was separated by deserts 
which had proved fatal to previous expeditions, and nearly fatal 
to this one also. The Russians, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
put this tribe to the sword, sparing neither age nor sex. Butthe 
Pall Mall Gazette does not allege that the Russians violated a 
single woman, or tortured a single man beyond the torture of a 
sharp and speedy death. And this is what our great anti- 
humanitarian instructor calls ‘‘ differing only from ” the Bulgarian 
atrocities ‘“‘in some circumstances which make them less 
excusable.” 

After describing ‘‘ the butchery and destruction by the 
troops ” (Russian), the Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Then followed 
a series of events which Mr. Schuyler repeats from the narrative 
of an American friend of his, who was an eye-witness. General 
Golovatchef, a lieutenant of General Kaufmann worthy of his 
chief, thus harangued his officers in the hearing of Mr. MacGahan.” 
And then follows the oft-quoted brutal speech alleged to have 
been spoken to his soldiers by Golovatchef, and incidents of 
Cossacks ‘‘cutting everybody down, whether small child or old 
man.” 

Now what does the reader learn from this? He learns that 
the ear-witness of Golovatchef’s speech and the eye-witness of 
the stories following is Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ American friend,” Mr, 
MacGahan. But this is not the case. The speech and the 
narrative which the Pall Mall Gazette quotes as MacGahan’s are 
expressly declared by Schuyler not to have been reported by 
MacGahan, but by a Russian of the name of Gromof. And here 
is one of the points in which Mr. Gladstone understates his case. 
He says that Schuyler himself took down “ the verbal statements 
of Gromof...... ‘from his lips.’” I do not understand 
Schuyler to say so. His words may bear that meaning, but it 
does not appear to me to be their obvious meaning. Schuyler, 
speaking of Gromof’s statement, says, ‘“‘It was taken down from 
his own lips.” We are not told by whom it was taken down. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in the passage quoted above, calls 
General Golovatchef ‘‘a lieutenant of General Kaufmann worthy 
of his chief.” Mr. Schuyler says :—‘‘ Notwithstanding the facts 
stated by Mr. Gromof, from all the information I have been able 
to collect, I quite agree with Mr. MacGahan, that General 
Golovatchef personally is innocent of the savagery which accom- 
panied the Turkoman campaign. He did nothing but unwillingly 
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obey imperative orders, and tried rather to mitigate than to in- 
crease their effect.” Schuyler says this immediately after the 
narrative which he quotes from Gromof, and out of which the 
Pall Mall Gazette has extracted the most sensational tit-bits, re- 
ferring them at the same time to MacGahan. The writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette was, of course, bound to read Schuyler’s vindi- 
cation of Golovatchef. And no doubt he did read Schuyler’s 
vindication of Golovatchef, as is evident from the following sen- 
tence, eighteen lines below the Pall Mall's denunciation of 
Golovatchef :—‘t They [Russian atrocities] were done (and this is 
Mr. Schuyler’s excuse for the subordinates) under express and 
explicit orders from the highest and more honoured officers 
of the Russian Regular Army.” But the truth is that Schuyler, 
in the passage in question, says nothing about ‘ subordinates,” 
one way or another. What he does is to go out of his 
way to discredit Gromof's narrative (which is the only foun- 
dation for the brutal speech attributed to Golovatchef), 
and to acquit Golovatchef of all blame. In other words, 
the Pall Mall Gazette singles out for a special accusation of 
inhumanity that very one of “the highest and more honoured 
officers of the Russian Regular Army,” whom Mr. Schuyler had 
gone out of his way to praise for his humanity. 

So far I have dealt only with the first of the two articles in 
the Pall Mall Gazette,—the article, namely, which Mr. Gladstone 
criticises. Let me now make a few remarks on the article entitled, 
4‘ Mr, Gladstone Answered.” In this article the Pall Mall Gazette 
accuses Mr. Gladstone of having ‘deliberately, carefully, and 
completely falsified the whole question ;” and this accusation is 
based on allegations like the following :—Mr. Gladstone is said 
to have suppressed the fact that General Kaufmann’s object, in 
imposing an indemnity on the Yomud Turkomans, was to invent 
an excuse for exterminating the whole tribe, since he knew that 
the sum demanded was more than the tribe could pay, especially 
in money. Schuyler’s opinion does not go so far as this. But 
Schuyler, after all, was not there, and the question is not what 
Schuyler thinks, but what Kaufmann, on Mr. Schuyler’s own 
evidence, thought and intended. 

Schuyler, then, admits as follows:—‘‘The elders” of the 
Yomud tribe ‘ declared, ‘after some hesitation’ that 
the contribution would be paid.” Afterwards, however, on 
‘‘finding out that they had little ready money, he [Kaufmann] 
proposed to them to pay half the sum in camels.” Eventually 
the full indemnity was paid, with an addition of 10,000 roubles 
for the continuous attacks by the Yomuds on the Russians in the 
the interval. The full sum was partly made up by the sale of 
the women’s ornaments, but that is not quite the same thing as 
butchering a whole tribe, still less is it ‘almost an exact parallel 
to the Turkish ‘ atrocities,’ differing only from them in some 
circumstances which make them less excusable.” However, the 
Pall Mall Gazette's account of the matter is that ‘‘ the whole tribe 
was to be butchered,” and that it was butchered. No one could 
gather from either of its articles that the Yomuds made any re- 
sistance, still less that the Russian troops, during this brief in- 
terval, were often in imminent danger of being all massacred by 
the wily, courageous, and treacherous Yomuds. But this is what is 
plainly told in those very pages of Schuyler which the Pall Mall 
Gazette professes to quote fairly and honestly. A few words will 
suffice to prove this. And first, as to Kaufmann’s famous order of 

. extermination, The important words are those put into italics by 
Schuyler, namely, the order ‘to give over the settlements of the 
Yomuds and their families to complete destruction, and their 
herds and property to confiscation.” 

Does this mean that the villages alone were to be destroyed, or 
that habitations and inhabitants were to share the same fate? 
Schuyler does not give the original, and we have only his trans- 
lation. But it so happens that he has himself supplied, nineteen 
pages further on, aclue to the meaning of General Kaufmann’s 
order. Another Russian officer (Colonel Ivanof) found it neces- 
sary to chastise the Kul Yomuds, and the chastisement consisted, 
according to the official report (quoted by Schuyler), in ‘‘ succes- 
sively traversing and destroying all the various settlements of the 
Kul Yomads.” This is the form of language used in General 
Kaufmann’s order, but there it stands without any explantion. 
Here, however, we have the explanation :—‘‘ The troops were espe- 
cially enjoined to confine themselves to the destruction of houses 
and movables and the seizure of cattle, without touching the 
inhabitants.” (Schuyler, ii., 376.) 

But in addition, it must be observed that even “the settle- 
ments,” as distinct from the inhabitants, were not to be touched, 

except ‘ in case of disobedience,” to quote Mr. Schuyler’s words. 

‘This disobedience meant either an attempt on the part of the 





Yomuds to escape into the Steppes without paying the indem- 
nity, or an aggressive movement against the Russians. But let us 
remember what escaping into the Steppes with all their property 
meant on the part of the Yomuds. It meant ing the home- 
ward march of the Russian troops through a desert which had 
already nearly proved fatal to them, and which, if the Turkomans 
were not seriously crippled, might still become their grave. Accord- 
ingly, General Golovatchef, whose humane conduct, at the close of 
the ‘‘ butchering,” Mr. Schuyler so warmly praises, is sent to watch 
the Yomuds, and finding that they “ yet showed no signs of 
collecting the money, but on the contrary, were assembling 
together with the evident intention either of running away 
or of attacking the troops,” he ‘‘ burned their villages along the 
road.” This was followed by another order from Kaufmann, 
approving Golovatchef’s conduct, and informing him at the 
same time ‘‘ that he [Kaufmann] had allowed the hostages to go, 
in order that they might influence their tribes and save them from 
ruin.” He further added,—‘‘ If the Yomuds become submissive, 
stop ravaging them, but keep watch of what is being done among 
them, and at the least attempt to migrate carry out my order 
for the final extermination of the disobedient tribes.” 

Have we here the case of a man who was making use of a mere 
dishonest ruse in order to entrap a tribe which “ had given no 
especial offence” (kidnapping, truce-breaking, and murdering 
are) ‘‘ no special offences,” apparently, in the estimation of the Pall 
Mall Gazette), to the doom which he had deliberately prepared 
for them,—namely, asavage and treacherous massacre, sparing 
neither age nor sex? Or have we the case of a commander who 
considers that the safety of his army depends on his thoroughly 
crushing the ‘‘ Yomud tribe, whom, however, he is anxious at the 
same time to save from ruin ?” 

But the Yomuds had no intention of “ becoming submissive.” 
They greatly outnumbered the Russians. ‘The camp of the 
enemy was all about us,” says Gromof. ‘“‘ We saw them on every 
side. They seemed numberless. Suddenly we saw 
some Turkomans creeping up from the reeds on one side. A 
number of Cossacks, without order, at once started forth, but 
before they could ride 200 paces the men in the picket were en- 
tirely cut to pieces without having had a chance to fire a shot, the 
Turkomans having stolen in the meantime camels from different 
parts of the camp, when they were out of reach. The men were 
frightfully mutilated. We buried them the same day. The Cos- 
sacks were greatly enraged at this,’—and it explains their killing 
without giving quarter. They were dealing with foes who set at 
naught all the rules of civilised warfare. 

This “‘hard fighting with the enemy,” as Schuyler (ii., 358) 
calls it, went on for some days. ‘‘On the 27th” (of July), he 
says, ‘‘at night, General Golovatchef had intended to make an 
attack upon the Turkoman camp, but just as he was about 
starting, his own camp was attacked by the Turko- 
mans, and had it not been for the presence of mind of 
the commander of the sharpshooters, the Russians would 
probably all have been massacred. In the meantime, the 
Turkomans had cut off communication between General 
Golovatchef and Khiva, and for five days General Kaufmann 
received no reports.” 

Kaufmann was at last obliged to go to the rescue of Golovatchef, 
and after severe fighting and much slaughter, the Turkomans, on 
the last day of July, ‘‘ showed signs of yielding.” The attack of 
the Russian troops was at once stopped, and Kaufmann added 
10,000 roubles to the 300,000 previously imposed on the Yomuds. 

Now, of all this. the Pall Mall Gazette drops not a hint, though 
it is told in the pages from which he so freely quotes. He repre- 
sents the Yomuds asa harmless tribe, who were cruelly and cause- 
lessly butchered,—men, women, and children. Not only so, but 
he explicitly declares that ‘‘ the enemy, being unable to pay more 
than one-third of the sum (310,000 roubles, again the slaughter 
began.” This is literally untrue. No further slaughter “began” 
or continued after August 1, and this is quite plain from 
Schuyler’s narrative, in spite of the common misunderstanding of 
it which Mr. Gladstone appears to show, and the source of 
which, in the confusion between the two Styles, Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick has so well explained in his letter to the Times. 

I will only add that I have read Mr. Schuyler’s volumes care- 
fully, and that I cordially agree with Mr. MacGahan—an opinion 
from which Schuyler himself does not dissent, on the whole— 
that the behaviour of the Russian troops in Turkistan—as far, 
at least, as Schuyler’s work affords any evidence—need fear no 
comparison with any troops, similarly circumstanced, in either the 
Old or New World.—I am, Sir, &c., FAIR-PLAY. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article, ‘‘The Way to the North Pole,” you say, ‘It 
turns out that the land supposed to have been seen by Hall far to 
the north of his most northerly position has no real existence.” 
Too much appears to have been made of this, and to the detriment of 
the‘ Polaris’ party. ‘The map-makers are wrong, but they often 
are. It is they who jumped to a conclusion. The real position 
of matters on that point is given in the official report as follows : 
—‘‘ Mr, Mayer also states that directly to the north he observed 
on a bright day from the elevation mentioned”—called Cape 
Mayer—‘‘ a line of light, apparently circular in form, which was 
thought by other observers to be land, but which he supposed to 
indicate open water.” Now as these were suppositions through- 
out, there was equally good reason for calling the phenomenon 
‘* President Sea.” 

If the 150-feet-thick ice was not where our expedition found it 
when the ‘ Polaris’ party was in that region, how can the Polar 
Sea there be called the Sea of Ancient Ice? The iceis, nodoubt, 
ancient, but its ‘‘ home ” was the coast of Siberia, without outlets. 
The prevailing west winds, combined with other influences, have 
driven it from Siberia to America. We have evidence of this in 
the fact that the Norwegian trading expedition was able this 
summer to go to the Yenesei and return without let or hindrance 
from ice,—an unprecedented circumstance. The vast quantity 
of ice which has come down from Baffin’s Bay this autumn is 
indicative of the severity of the season, but it also, I think, shows 
what might have been accomplished had the expedition, on the 
breaking-up of the ice, turned to the north.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. G. JENKINS. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—As many of your readers have asked for explanations of 
some parts of my letter of last week, and I have no leisure to 

answer them individually, I hope you will allow me to do so 
scollectively. The first question is,—‘‘ What persons in private 
“life have exhibited psychic force in my presence, by causing 

motion in solid bodies without contact ?” 

I answer, at least twenty persons of my own social position, 
friends and acquaintances, men, women, and children. They can 
only be seen in confidence, for the ignorant howl against inquiry 
deters them from making known their power, save to confidential 
friends. I cannot, therefore, give names, but their callings will 
speak for themselves. Among them are three clergymen, two 
barristers, four graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, a famous 
artist, the wife of an eminent physician, of a distinguished solicitor, 
of an honourable, of a baronet, of a J.P., the daughters of an 
M.P. and of a banker, and three officers of the Army and Navy. 
They are of all ages and both sexes, some very young children ; 
in fact, psychics might be found in almost every family, if looked 
for. There can be little doubt that psychic force is possessed by 
all human beings, but to the extent requisite for external exhibi- 
tion only in certain special constitutions, in certain abnormal con- 
ditions of the mechanism. 





The second question put to me is this,—‘‘ What has occurred 
within my own personal knowledge, in the presence of these private 
psychics ?” 


Ihave taken careful notes of more than one hundred and twenty 
of these experiments. I have seen heavy bodies moved without 
contact no less than eighty-three times, often very heavy bodies 
indeed. For instance, the psychic, a clergyman, was sitting 
with myself alone in my dining-room on a bright afternoon in 
summer, when my dining-table, which two strong men can lift 
with difficulty, was, untouched by either of us, raised from the 
floor several times. That these movements are not illusions is 
proved by this,—that the servant who cleans the room has to 
restore to their places the things that have been moved from 
them. Itis worthy of note that the motion is always towards the 
psychic. 

The sounds, called improperly, ‘‘rappings,” are even more fre- 
quent. They are not so much blows as explosions. If a stetho- 


scope be applied to the table, there is heard, first, a slight ticking, | 


then creakings in the fibres of the wood, then small explosions, 
which grow louder by degrees. 


as the electric fluid is collected spark by spark in the battery until 
it issues in sound, motion, and light. But this is as yet a mere 
similitude of action. The most delicate tests fail to show electric 
force. This force is undoubtedly capable of being directed by 


intelligence. But the intelligence is manifestly that of the 
medium, for the expression of it is identical with his own mind, 
neither more nor less. 

It is, however, often, if not always, exercised without conscious- 
ness on his part. Hence the difficulty of deciding from which it 
emanates of those three forces that move and direct the human 
mechanism,—life, mind, soul. My own impression is that 
it is the action of the soul-force; others think it to be 
the work of the vital force; others, that of brain or nerve. 
force. This is the interesting and important problem for 
careful experiment to solve. Thus the gratuitous assump- 
tion of “spirits” being banished, it becomes purely a subject 
for science. Although very curious and calculated to throw 
great light on many obscure questions of psychology and 
mental physiology, if treated as other scientific inquiries the 
superstition that surrounds it would be banished. Of course, 
phenomena so strange ought not to be accepted by any person on 
the faith of another. They must be seen to be received as truths, 
and it is a striking fact that there is no instance of any person 
who has investigated them coming to any other conclusion than 
that they are real, nor of one who has once accepted them after- 
wards rejecting them. To use Mr. Hutton’s phrase, there has 
been no case of ‘‘reconversion.” Upon this not irrational nor 
improbable basis of fact has been built the superstructure of 
superstition, mingled with self-delusion and imposture, so well 
described in your article of last week.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple, November 7. Epwarp W. Cox. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL RIDDLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The experience of your Derbyshire correspondent reminds 
me of a similar case of an aunt of mine, who dreamt a riddle 
which puzzled her in her dream. It was the following feeble 
conundrum :—‘T’ll eat an island in the open sea.” My aunt, 
with the complacent originality that belongs to sleep, answered 
briskly, ‘‘ Salmon Island ;” and then correcting herself, but still 
without a doubt as to her geography, added, ‘‘ No, that cannot 
be right, for that is not in the open sea.” Thereupon the true 
answer, ‘“‘ One of the Sandwich Islands,” was revealed to her.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., J. L. BR. 


“THE ACCIDENTS OF PUBLIC OPINION.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” . 

Smr,—The Spectator has now for some time urged that a collection 
of independent Slav States would form the best practicable defence 
of South-East Europe against Russian aggression. I think your 
ingenious article of last week on ‘‘ The Accidents of Public Opinion” 
exposes the inherent weakness of such an arrangement. In that 
article you admit that, at any rate, the Servians are deficient in 
physical courage,—and this after some years of self-government. 
Yet in the absence of that quality no nation can be independent or 
self-supporting. The “military incapacity” of the Servians and 
Bulgarians does not seem to an ordinary mind to render them the 
best guard against the advance of Russia in that direction. No 
possible combination of cowards, either into many small States or 
into one large State, can make them aught but cowards. 

Other arguments for such a proposal may easily be advanced, 
but I think that those based on the consequent check to Russia 
must be admitted to have failed. It seemed to me that the desire 
to make out a strong case had for once run away with the 
Spectator’s logic, and that, Sir, must be my only excuse for 








It would appear from this that 
the force is in some manner accumulated in the body to which itis | 
applied, until, from mere sound, it increases to motion, somewhat | 


troubling you on the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wa ter W. R. Batt. 
| New University Club, St. James’s Street, November 6. 
| [We did not in the least admit, and we do not believe, that the 
| Servians are wanting in physical courage. Their former history 
is a history of military gallantry. We believe only that a 
fifty years’ peace and the want of military training have made 
| them appear so, when opposed to some of the best troops in the 
| world. All we said was that, if they had been deficient in courage, 
it would have been no reason for sympathy with the Turks, but 
| rather the reverse.—Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


cactminaeie 
X. DOUDAN.* 

| Tus summer, before separating for the season, those who think 
|that a good book is a good friend must have felt a singular 


* X. Doudan: Mélanges et Lettres, Paris, 1876. Oalman Lévy, Editeurs. 2 vols. 
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pleasure in turning over the pages of two handsome volumes 
which found their way rapidly into the hands of people of taste. 
Not that either the title or the author could exercise that irresisti- 
ble attraction, for even amongst those who flattered themselves 
that they were thoroughly acquainted with the French literary world 
there were certainly but few for whom the name of X. Doudan, 
whose correspondence, together with some essays, is now before us, 
was not quite unknown. Even the names of his literary godfathers, 
notwithstanding that they are those of no less persons than D’Haus- 
sonville, De Sacy, Cuvilier-Fleury, are not in themselves sufficient 
to explain this rapid success. It is entirely due to the originality 
of the man, who, during the period of forty-five years over which 
this correspondence extends, treated a variety of subjects with 
a profound learning, a sustained brilliancy, a freedom of thought, 
and an elevation of view which never stoop to flatter the caprices 
or powers of the day. Doudan was born with the century, he 
died at the age of seventy-two, he possessed most remarkable 
gifts as a writer, and nevertheless he published nothing during 
his life. This alone would be sufficient to inspire interest, at a 
time in which nearly everybody is so devoured with the thirst for 
literary fame that those who have nothing to produce exhibit at 
least themselves. This unbroken silence seems to have extended 
itself over Doudan’s entire life. The son of a family of small for- 
tune, which occupied at Douai honourable positions in the magis- 
tracy and in commerce, he went to Paris with the intention of 
devoting himself to education. There he became acquainted 
with M. de Sacy, as tutor at the Collége Henri [V. At that 
time, the modest young teacher, whose only desire was to read 
and augment his knowledge, had already become intimate with 
those among his young contemporaries who were destined 
to leave their mark upon their country. Saint Mare Girardin, 
amongst others, became his friend, and remained so till 
death separated them. In his political convictions, Doudan be- 
longed to the school of Royer-Collard; in his literary tastes, 
although himself a classic, he had for the young romantic school 
an indulgent sympathy which ‘M. de Sacy found it hard to 
pardon ; personally, he felt for philosophical and metaphysical 
studies an attraction which was lasting, though not exclusive. 
Thus passed away in poverty and austerity a youth to which those 
who were best able to judge have applied, as indeed to his whole 
life, the beautiful line of Racine,— 
‘Le jour n’est pas plus pur que le fond de mon cceur.” 

In 1826 the course of his life took the direction in which it was 
destined to remain. At the instigation of Saint Mare Girardin, 
Villemain recommended Doudan to the De Broglie family, who 
were then looking out for some one to whom they could entrust 
the education of the son whom Madame de Staél had by the mar- 
riage which she contracted late in life with M. de Rocca. The 
tutor soon became a friend from whom they never separated. 

The Duc Victor de Broglie, he whom M. Thiers still calls, 
with faithful veneration, ‘‘le grand Duc de Broglie,” was then in 
the prime of his life. A concurrence of circumstances united in him 
distinctions the most various. His old family traditions were 
above all things military ; the house of De Broglie had given suc- 
cessively three Marshals to France, and a soldier to the cause of 
American independence. After the return of the latter to his 
country, he received the last privilege accorded by France to the 
descendants of an ancient race,—his head fell on the scaffold 
during the Terror. His son, Victor de Broglie, then a little child, 
was present in a red cap and wooden shoes at the sale of the last 
remnant of his hereditary property, and received from the 
younger Robespierre, by way of charity, an assignat of 
10,000 francs, which would hardly have procured for him the 
necessaries of life. He managed, however, to live, and a few years 
later his mother married again, a D’Argenson, grandson of the 
Minister of Louis XV. He brought up Victor de Broglie as if he 
had been his own son, and represented, in the variety of opinions 
which surrounded the young man without ever attaining the 
mastery over him, the most advanced Socialist doctrines, professed, 
for once at least, with perfect sincerity. One of the first literary 
pleasures of De Broglie’s life was the perusal of “‘ Délphine” and 
‘‘Atala,” and his first employment was that of auditeur impérial in 
the Ministry of War, after which he went in an administrative capa- 
city to Germany, Poland, Spain, and Dalmatia. Accustomed from 
an early period to rely upon himself, he soon made his way in the 
world, and acquired a deep knowledge of men and things. The 
Restoration caused him to remember that he was the head of one 
of the great French noble families, and called him to the House of 


| 





frequenters of her salon, and conceived an attachment for her 
daughter Albertine. The marriage took place in 1816, and many 
years after, M. Guizot rendered to the Duchesse de Broglie the 
testimony “ qu'elle fut une créature du premier rang dans |'ordre 
intellectuel, comme dans l’ordre moral, en qui le don de plaire était 
le moindre de ceux qu'elle avait regus de Dieu.” (Guizot, “‘ Le Duc 
de Broglie.”) The Duc de Broglie’s political career really began 
during the ministry of Villéle. The tone of his mind, not less 
than experience, caused him to feel a profound aversion for 
arbitrary power, with the evil consequences of which he was inti- 
mately acquainted, and he found himself naturally inclined to 
associate with that group of men, who tried to solve the pro- 
blems arising out of the new order of things in a spirit of sincere 
attachment to liberty and law. Thus it came to pass that the 
Due de Broglie became a doctrinaire. After having exercised all 
his energy to reconcile the ancien régime with modern France, he 
only began to despair when he saw the government of the 
country in the hands of Polignac. After 1830, the first office 
which he held was one of the most difficult in those times of 
trouble, the Ministry of Public Worship and Education. Then, 
in 1832, he was placed at the head of the Foreign Office, in the 
Cabinet which was destined to carry out the resolute and con- 
sistent policy of Casimir Périer, and in 1835 he became the head 
of that Government. 

During the whole time that the Duc de Broglie was Minister, M. 
Doudan was his private secretary, and in that position he found 
ample opportunity to display his remarkable talent in his relations 
with the most distinguished men of the day. In difficult and 
delicate negotiations the Duc de Broglie relied on the soundness 
of his judgment, and when in 1836 he left the Ministry, a seat in 
the Conseil d’Etat was offered to Doudan. It was at this moment, 
which most men would have chosen as the starting-point of a 
brilliant career, that he refused to pursue his own. 

In his correspondence, he once acknowledges playfully that he 
always gave advice of a romantic character; so much is certain, 
that for himself he always acted in that spirit. Without ambition 
or desire to attract notice, he neither expected nor wished for 
honours or fortune. Sincerely devoted to the distinguished man 
who had become his friend, and whose tastes and convictions 
he shared, he preferred the ties which attached him to his family 
to everything else. These feelings increased when misfortune 
came upon it, and when the death of the Duchess de Broglie 
caused her husband a sorrow which only ended with his life, and 
which was the reason of his retiring from politics for ever. 
Assisted by Doudan, he devoted himself to the education of his 
three children. The present Duc de Broglie, his brother, at first 
a distinguished naval officer and then a priest, and a daughter, 
married to Comte d’Haussonville, and known for having, like the 
rest of that family of distinguished writers, contributed to litera- 
ture, have all acknowledged the part played in their intellectual 
development by the remarkable man who devoted to them his 
talents as well as his affections. Much as their gratitude honours 
them, it does not exceed the value of the gift they received. The 
letters addressed by Doudan to the generation which grew up 
under his eyes, reveal more clearly than even their panegyrics 
its nature and extent. Speaking one day of M. de La 
Mennais, he expresses himself thus:—‘‘He reserves all his 
mental powers for his books; I have often noticed that this 
economy is a bad sign, and the proof that, for such a man, 
literature is a mere trade, and that his inmost self is a stranger to 
the impressions he feigns in his books.” And then, faithful to 
his usual habit of enforcing a true observation by a happy image, 
he adds :—‘‘Nothing more dismal than those country drawing- 
rooms where the fires are only lit when distinguished visitors are 
in sight.” ‘The perusal of his letters shows how closely he followed 
the precept. For the exclusive benefit of intimate friends he 
lavished on the most various topics, on religion, history, politics, 
art, literature (classic and contemporary), floods of information, 
elegance, and wit, which others would have deemed sufficient to 
fill volumes and found a reputation. In the rich and harmonious 
fullness of his style nothing is missing but prejudice or self- 
preoccupation, and in the lofty independence of his thoughts, as 
well as in his unfailing good-sense, there is a profound aversion for 
mere phraseology and for everything like partisanship. ‘‘ Ideas,” 
he says, ‘‘ enter one’s mind by a thousand different ways and under 
as many different forms. I don’t believe that the same reason can be 
made use of for convincing two minds.” (Vol. IL, p. 51.) Having 
denied himself the applause of the public, he had a right to make 


Peers. Notwithstanding this sudden change of fortune, it was | no concession to its whims, and to remain true to himself. In 
only later that he took an active part in politics. Moved bya fact, there is no trace of conventionality in his appreciation of 


sincere admiration for Madame de Staél, he had become one of the | men or events. When he heard that his friend Rossi, who had 
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been one of the usual guests of the Hétel de Broglie, had fallen 
a victim to self-devotion, he wrote :—‘‘ It is not often that the 
world loses men of that stamp, and those who pretend to know 
what political morality means, and who so often condemned him, 
are most likely not to be compared to him in any way, and 
assuredly they will never show for a better cause the intrepidity 
which cost him his life It is very likely that the Rome 
we know will come to an end with Rogsi.” (Vol. IL, p. 203.) But 
when, thirteen years after, he heard the news of Cavour’s death, 
he said :—‘* Now-a-days, we have not many oaks of that size, and 
it is melancholy enough to witness the fall of one of them, what- 
ever one may think of Italian affairs. How difficult it is to trace 
the philosophy of history, and to find out why God spares one 
man and takes another away!” (Vol. IL., p. 341.) 

On another occasion, speaking of Sainte-Beuve, who himself 
used to call Doudan ‘ un esprit délicat, né sublime,” he said of 
him, ‘‘ What a strange being he is! He has a violent inclination 
to kill those who are already hit. No sooner does he hear that 
a man has come to grief in the street, than he leaves the house, 
provided with a pin-cushion, in which he puts the sharpest needles, 
for the purpose of pricking the victim’s flesh.” Doudan himself 
had quite the contrary inclination. His impartiality did not pre- 
vent him standing to his colours. ‘‘ Don’t let us concede to any- 
body,” he says, ‘‘ the inferiority of our friends on one point or 
another, Narrow minds would not understand our meaning. I 
shall always aim at those who attack the camp in which 
I live. It is in this camp, after all, that reside the men 
who represent mankind most honourably.” (Vol. IL., p. 274.) 
And in confirmation of this, he mentioned the names of Guizot, 
Rémusat, De Sacy. It was with no less fidelity that he remained 
faithful to his literary predilections, and confessed that in his 
eyes ‘the paths along which Homer and Dante travelled were 
the most beautiful.” But as free from exclusiveness in literary 
as in political matters, he thought ‘that during the last fifty 
years the human mind had acquired precious qualities,” and 


spoke of his contemporaries in a spirit of impartial justice. The 
judgments he passed on De Maistre, La Mennais, Chateaubriand, 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Renan, are well worth noticing. What 
he says of Madame de Maintenon is perhaps amongst the very 


best criticisms ever passed upon her :— 


“T have read,” he says, “the excellent lady’s biography, and am 
really fond of that well-controlled nature, so neatly arranged, whose 
very steps are measured, and whose language and manners retain, 
nevertheless, a graceful charm of theirown. She had found so little 
help and sympathy at her entrance into the world, that she promised 
herself to promote solely and as much as possible the interests of 
Madame de Maintenon. She made her way softly, quietly, with un- 
tiring mildness and invincible perseverance, feigning at first all sorts 
of good feelings, which she ended by really possessing. Contrary to 
the general opinion, I am quite certain that she was a better woman at 
sixty than at thirty. No sooner had she succeeded in making 
her own little royal fortune, than she saw how this also was not worth 
the trouble, and chose in entire sincerity the part of renunciation. To 
renounce the world, it is necessary to have had one’s share in it. She 
began by taking it herself, because nobody helped her, and then she 
acknowledged that she had gained a deceitful good, and looked out for 
something better, with a spirit somewhat overcast and melancholy, like 
a person who is tired of having worked hard and in vain.” (Vol. L, p. 360.) 
The grave and serious tone displayed here is not always Doudan’s 
manner, Very often he finds the happy expressions which 
characterise men in a few words, and in his voice there is the true 
comic ring, as free from bitterness as from passion. Speaking, for 
example, of Renan, whose great gifts in other respects he knew 
how to value, he says :—‘‘ I] donne aux hommes de sa génération 
ce quiils désirent en toutes choses: des bonbons qui sentent 
Vinfini.” Another time, he says of universal suffrage :— 
‘* Dépendre du suffrage universel, c’est se tenir sur le dos d’une 
baleine ; cela va bien tant qu’elle ne prend pas la phantaisie de 
plonger.” Then, speaking of one of his best friends and corre- 
spondents, the excellent, enthusiastic M. Raulin, whom he was 
so fond of teasing about his love for botanic and Byzantine 
Madonnas, he writes :—‘‘Il est aimable comme de coutume, et 
modéré jusqu’h l’emportement, suivant son habitude.” M. de 
Lamartine also, whose over-sonorous eloquence was so little to 
his taste, does not escape untouched. He calls L’Histoire des 
Girondins ‘un magnifique délire,” and exclaims, after the pub- 
lication of one of his poems, ‘‘ La chute de son Ange est déplor- 
able. Cet Ange tombe dans le vide. L’imagination de M. de 
Lamartine est une imagination de géant, grossiére, monotone, et 
puérile. Il prend Ja grosseur pour la grandeur.” And he adds, 
‘* C’est aussi un peu l’erreur du temps.” Mauch later, towards the 
end of the Second Empire, he advises M. E. Ollivier to have his 
own head engraved on his seal, and to choose for its motto the 
words of Galileo, ‘‘ Et pourtant elle tourne.” 


Before taking our leave of Doudan, we must venture, however, 
to address an observation to his editors :—‘ It seems to us that 
there is at the most important moments of that correspondence a 
reticence sometimes distinctly indicated, and sometimes only dis- 
cernible by the long intervals between the dates. This reticence 
is conspicuous when Doudan speaks of ecclesiastical matters, 
We insist on the word, because, on the subject of religion itself, 
he states his views with every desirable clearness, not only in hig 
letters, butalso in his essays.” (As, forinstance, inVol.I., p.14,‘*De 
l’Autorité des Ecritures.”) Like the Duc de Broglie, he was asin- 
cere Christian. In thecourse of his correspondence he often quotes. - 
Scripture, and particularly the Psalms, which responded so well 
to his deep conviction of the vanity of life. Butin religion, above 
all, he refused to be a party man. While admiring those “ qui 
prevaient héroiquement le Christianisme au pied de la lettre” (Vol... 
IL., p. 572), he made no secret of his aversion for the ecclesiastical 
policy of the day. Long before the reigr of M. Veuillot, in the 
midst of the emotions of 1848, he wrote to Prince Albert, now 
Duc de Broglie, ‘‘Gouverne-t-on le clergé? Peut-étre bien et 
tu le sais mieux que moi, si cela est.” (Vol. II., p. 186.) In this 
respect, opinions must have differed between him and the future. 
Minister of Marshal MacMahon, to whom experience may have 
since shown that his old friend’s doubts were not unfounded. If 
M. D’Haussonville keeps his word, and if other writings of M.. 
Doudan are published, it might perhaps be just to his memory 
that on this subject, as on all others, his real opinions should be- 
made known. 





WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ?* 

AN article with the title ‘‘ The Range of Christian Fellowship,” 
in the current number of the Theological Review, invites some: 
words of comment from us. It is an able and temperate protest 
against a form of liberal dogmatism which the writer (Mr. Cox, 
better known as ‘‘ Presbyter Anglicanus”) believes this journal to- 
illustrate, and we welcome an opportunity of defining our position 
under criticism so intelligent and, in the main, so sympathetic. 
The aim of the writer is one with which all who believe that the 
invisible world is a source of conviction and a region of order 
must have the fullest sympathy. In face of ‘the chilling and’ 
blighting influences of an Agnostic philosophy,” he urges an ex- 
pansion of the idea of Christian fellowship to include all who 
believe ‘‘ that God is teaching and guiding us, and whose highest 
wish is to quicken this conviction in our fellow-men.” ‘The dis-- 
covery that hindrances are set up in the way of this wide union 
by men for whom he would have supposed that ‘ the terms of 
Christian commission would be as wide as those put forth by St. 
Peter in his words before the centurion Cornelius,” fills him with 
profound discouragement. The opposition of orthodoxy to the 
state of mind he describes with force and pathos is, he allows, 
intelligible enough. If the acceptance of a set of dogmas be a 
test of Christianity, if an infallible Book contain, or an in- 
fallible Church embody, the belief which actually constitutes 
Christianity, there is no more to be said. But if men have begun 
with rejecting this view, if, in reading the Bible or the Creeds, 
they aim at distinguishing truth and error, how can they divide 
themselves from others who carry their own method alittle farther 
than they do? How can they make a new test of orthodoxy 
when their most earnest protest is against the very pretension of 
orthodoxy ? 

This is exactly what he thinks the Spectator does. He mentions 
‘this journal by name, as a type of a new kind of dogmatism, 
which having broken loose from the old lines, proceeds to sur- 
render all the advantages of liberalism by setting up new 
standards of authoritative truth, as exclusive as the old, and 
inasmuch as they come from those who have broken with 
tradition, less reasonable. He mentions as specimens of this 
forfeiture of the advantages of tradition, on the one hand, and of 
inquiry, on the other, certain views about the history and nature 
of Christ, when they are brought forward (and he thinks we have 
thus brought them forward) as tests and standards of what is the 
very meaning of our faith. Christian fellowship, he thinks, should 
| include all who find their ideal in Christ ; this is the most natural 
meaning of the word, and was the only test imposed by him who 
alone had the right to impose any test. Why should we demand 
more than he demanded ?— 


‘‘What if a man says, ‘1 can and do accept most heartily that great 
system of moral teaching which the New Testament ascribes to Jesus 
Christ ; I believe most firmly that this teaching relieved the world of 





* Theological Review for October. Article 3: “On the Range of Christian 
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burdens which must have become intolerable; that in him there were a 
strength and purity of love such as the world has never seen before or since ; 
that his life has turned the course of history, and that its effects in the 
future will be more momentous and more beneficial than any we have 
thus far experienced ; I am convinced that the man who lives accordiog 
to his teaching has his house built upon the rock, against which winds 
and tempests shall beat in vain, and that Christ himself regarded all 
such as his true followers and disciples.’ But it is impossible 
for me to rest my faith ultimately on any ground which may be cut 
away from beneath my feet. When I am told that my hope of a life 
after what we call death is justified only by the reanimation of the 
crucified body of Christ, after its three days’ sojourn in the sepulchre, I 
can but repeat my conviction that he is risen, and that being thus 
raised, he dies no more, and death has no more dominion over him; 
while I express my assurance that for every man the moment of death, 
as wo call it, is the moment of resurrection, and that no other resurrec- 
tion is possible. Is it wise or prudent, still more, is it just, to speak of 
a man who uses such language as lying beyond the pale of Christ- 
janity ?” (pp. 503-4.) 
We should gladly transcribe the whole article, for there is 
hardly a word in it which does not appear to us worthy of serious 
thought, and never was there a time when such considerations as 
it brings forward were more needed. But in spite of our sympathy 
with the writer—in spite of the fact that a good deal of what we 
have said in trying to express his view just as much expresses our 
own—still there is a real difference between him and us. We 
gather from the whole tone of the article that the miraculous 
element in Christ’s history may be left an open question by one 
who reverences Christ. We, on the contrary, hold that whatever 
may be said of particular incidents, no one can regard the whole 
supernatural aspect of that history as a delusion without sup- 
posing that Christ shared in that delusion ; and we protest, not in 
the favour of any particular truth, but of truth itself, that one so 
deluded is no fit object of reverence. 

However, we think this real difference between us is compli- 
cated by a misunderstanding. Perhaps it is almost impossible 
not to confuse the two distinct questions, ‘‘ What do you mean 
when you say a man is a Christian?” and, ‘‘ What are the conse- 
quences of rejecting Christianity?” The confusion is, indeed, 
the creation of history. For about 1,400 years, from the first 
triumph of Christianity almost to our own day, whatever else a nan 
might renounce in rejecting the name of Christian, he certainly 
lost with it all full claim on the name of citizen. From the day 
when all but the orthodox were disqualified for civil office under 
the En:peror Honorius to the day when Dr. Arnold wrote, & propos 
of the distinction between the disabilities of the Catholics and the 
Jews, ‘‘ I would thank Parliament for having done away with the 
distinctions between Christians and Christians ; I would pray that 
distinctions be kept up between Christians and non-Christians,” 
Christianity was associated with a man’s civil status, and gathered 
round it all those associations, so far-reaching and so nearly 
indelible, which fill out the ideal of citizenship. One who denied 
Christianity was for ages a criminal, dealt with more and more 
leniently, till, by slow degrees, he was transferred to the position 
of the Peregrinus, claiming, indeed, from the laws protection of 


any need to urge that side of the question. Obviously a power 
which cannot read the heart had better not profess to read the heart ; 
unquestionably, the aims in which men are united had better not 
be sacrificed to those in which they are profoundly at variance. 
But the triteness of such reasonings should not blind us to their 
comparative novelty. ‘The conclusion to which they point—the 
absolute passiveness of the State in the face of all religious belief 
—would have seemed startling error to almost all the great 
men of the past; for hundreds of generations the opposite 
belief was woven into the very web of political life. And what 
the fathers have taken for granted, acted on, suffered and died 
for, does not lose its hold upon the sons when they cease to be- 
lieve it. Premises on which men have ceased to reason still live 
in both the deeper and more superficial region of their nature, the 
belief that is vehemently denied in one assertion is illogically 
assumed in the next, and again and again we discover with sur- 
prise how long desire and taste retain the mould of vanished con- 
viction, and how durable is this fossil record of what men have 
once believed, and believe no longer. 

For Christianity still presents itself to men’s minds stamped 
with some misleading likeness to civil claim. When a writer tries 
to set forth, as any one must who puts forth any thought 
at all as to the invisible world, what he considers the core 
and centre of the great truth which the word “ Christianity” 
indicates, he is still supposed to draw a line shutting out a 
certain number of persons from something that, if it is not 
citizenship in the eye of the law, has yet an analogous character 
to citizenship in that social world with which most of us have 
even more to do. Or else (and this, we believe, is more in point 
here) it is thought that he projects this distinction into futurity, 
and makes some decision as to the state of these excluded persons 
after their passage out of this world. Let us plainly disavow any 
such inference from our view of Christianity. We have no further 
theory on the position of those who reject or ignore the truths it 
involves, than the conviction that the consequences of rejecting or 
ignoring truth must be important in proportion to the importance 
of the truth in question, and that what we try inadequately to 
point out by the word “ Christianity” is the greatest truth that 
has ever been made known to man. No doubt we claim from Mr. 
Cox and every rational being that he shall agree with us on the 
first of these premises, that no one should deny that if a man’s 
way lies to the east he will lose something by going to the west, 
that if he needs heat he will suffer by cold,—that, in short, the 
opposite of whatever is for his advantage is for his disadvantage. 
But we do not expect any one to think Christianity valuable 
who does not think it true; in the ears as on the lips of suck 
a one we think it ought to be the mere description of a 
certain belief, and of all that belief implies. Of course, this 
belief implies a moral ideal, and this moral ideal has become, to 
some extent, the standard of modern civilisation, so that there is 
a sense in which you may say a man has no more choice about 
being a Christian than about being an Englishman ; but both Mr. 





person and property, but denied all rights that belong to a member 
of the State. And this is exactly what Dr. Arnold wished him to 
remain. It brings forcibly home to the mind the rapid 
movement of thought in our day, to remember that it is only 


Cox and we are trying to determine what a certain influence is 
| at its focus, and not to determine the limit at which this 


| 
‘influence ceases to act. In the refracted ray, the chemical 





forty years since a wise man thought it possible for the influence extends beyond the illuminating power of light, but 
State to exclude from its inner circle all but Christians, | still light is something to see by. The ‘dark rays” of Truth 
and yet Dr. Arnold’s words mark clearly enough the near down- | may, in like manner, be separated from those which the eye can 
fall of the ideal which their writer was hoping to retain. He, no recognise, but in their natural condition the two are blended, and 
doubt, believed that in changing the test of citizenship from we must speak of Christianity as something coherent and entire, 
orthodoxy to Christianity he was making this ideal not if we speak of it at all. 
only more righteous, but more practical, but the fact is| It has been finely said of Burke that ‘‘his mind lay parted 
that the effect of the change is exactly the other way,—that like a continent separated by some vast convulsion of nature, 
whereas any one can ascertain whether a man who wants each portion peopled by its own race, differing in aspect and lan- 
a degree or political office has signed the Thirty-nine Articles guage, and committed in eternal hostility to each other.” The 
or taken the Sacrament, nobody knows even exactly what you simile might be applied to many smaller men ; the Christian ideal 
mean when you ask whether such a man is a Christian. And rules in many a heart, while the intellectual attitude towards 
- only three years after Dr. Arnold, in 1836, wrote the words we Christianity is that of vehement or frigid repudiation. The deci- 
have quoted, conceding that a man might be a citizen optimo jure, | sive question is,—On which side does the man truly live? Which 
without being a Protestant of the Church of England, Macaulay, is the growing power in him,—the thing that denies, or the thing 
with his usual felicity in expressing ideas already familiar to the that aspires? Whichever way this question be answered con- 
average cultivated intelligence, pointed out what was really in- cerning an individual (and it is a question few would undertake 
cluded in that concession,—that a man might be a citizen optimo to answer concerning individuals), it is certain that the influence 
jure without making any religious profession at all. Our aims, he which calls forth these aspirations is something that puts forth its 
urged (in his review of Mr. Gladstone’s work on Church and claim upon the whole being. Certainly we should not exclude 
State), should be decided not only by our desires for what is ex- from its range any one in the state of mind described in the pas- 
cellent, but by our judgment of what is possible, and the experi- sage we began by quoting. To accept Christ as a guide is to be 
ence of many ages has clearly shown that while the State en- a Christian. But a person in that state of mind (to read that 
counters a number of obvious evils in appending secular advan- passage by the light of the context) seems to us in a condition of 
tages to religious professions, it does not thereby contribute to the , unstable equilibrium. As far as we understand Mr. Cox's posi- 
advancement of religious truth. And there has long ceased to be tion, or rather the position of the imaginary person in whose 
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mouth he puts those words, the whole miraculous element in the 
history of Christ is regarded by him as fictitious assertion, 
something which it was natural for ignorant people to think 
then, but impossible for cultivated people to think now. But 
to us there is hardly any single fact in the life of Christ so certain 
as his sharing the impression he produced,—that he stood in some 
peculiar relation to the world of nature, nearer to the very foun- 
tain-head of causation than ordinary men. A selection from the 
Gospels—even the Synoptics—carefuwlly preserving all beside, 
but omitting this element, would appear to us not so much a 
mutilated picture of their present subject as a picture of some 
other person. We can imagine everything else sooner exposed 
to doubt than this. We do not mean that the fact that he 
did work miracles is as certain as anything we know about 
him—though we profoundly believe that he did—but 
that the fact that he believed himself able to do so is 
as certain as anything we know about him. Now, if this 
was a delusion, it would be still possible, no doubt, to retain 
much sympathy towards one whose life would in this light 
present so tragic a picture of baffled illusion ; it would be possible 
to regard him with profound compassion, and even with a certain 
respect. Inasmuch as his life has changed the course of history, 
we admit that something of the prophetic spirit must be granted 
him, even if we are obliged to say he misunderstood his whole 
position in the world. He may still remain such an example as 
Gibbon finds in Mahommed or Socrates of the way in which “a 
wise man may deceive himself, a good man may deceive others.” 
But it would appear to us nothing short of idolatry to apply to 
such a being the expressions we have quoted from ‘‘ Presbyter 
Anglicanus.” Wedo not say this on any principle peculiar to 
religion. It is a principle of common-sense, a rule of the every- 
day business of life, not to trust a man’s judgment in anything 
whose view of his own position is erroneous. Every one does act 
on this rule, we are certain, in matters which affect the interest 
of this life; you would give up all joint action, not to say sub- 
missive action, with anybody in whose self-estimate you discovered 
@ delusion that could be paralleled with the one which, on what 
seems to us Mr. Cox’s view, you must read into the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Why should it be otherwise in the 
spiritual world? Any lowering of the standard of truth when the 
line is crossed which divides the unseen world from the seen 
is a great evil. It must make the world in which truth is 
less important vague and unreal, and this is the least harm 
it does. It loosens the moral hold on truth as the pledge and 
test of all that is heroic and aspiring, it violates that loyalty 
to the world of fact which is the condition of all large achieve- 
ment. So inconsistent is human nature, that it may be a stage 
in the mental history of many who are themselves incapable of 
the weakness they impute to Christ, but it is not a condition in 
which any thoughtful mind and earnest spirit can abide. 

Therefore, we consider that any homage paid to Christ 
by one who begins by supposing him mistaken is the ex- 
pression of a state of mind which must develop in the direc- 
tion of less reverence or more trust. A man may come to 
say, ‘If I cannot trust him about his own nature, can I trust 
him about the ideal for humanity?” Or he may come to say, 
*¢Tf I may trust his ideal of humanity, may I not trust his self- 
estimate?” What we would here protest against is the attempt 
to separate these things, to let reverence flow where trust cannot 
follow, to mould life by the ideal of one whose own life was a 
dream. 

The attempt is certainly futile. In calling the state of mind 
transitional, we speak not of what ought to be, but what is. 
Many things may delay the transition; so much stronger is 
emotion than thought that a dim recollection or an imperfect sym- 
pathy may each prove too much for logic, and hold at bay for a 
time the conclusion that wrenches us from the past. But in the 
long-run thought is logical, and that course of thought which 
begins by denying the possibility of a position Christ believed 
himself to occupy is inexorably divergent from Christianity. It 
diverges slowly at first, but it diverges surely, for the love of 
truth acts as a persistent force, urging it towards a goal far away 
from Christianity, and the homage to science which is so char- 
acteristic of our day tends peculiarly to sharpen and intensify the 
love of truth. 

With regard to the crowning miracle of Christ’s life, belief in 
which Mr. Cox thinks we make the test of Christianity, we would 
reply that the belief in the alleged facts seems to us specially 
important in this region, as the most critical illustration of the 
principle we have already insisted on. We concede that the histori- 
cal evidence of the resurrection might well fail to convince any 


one who had not been already prepared for it by the story of 
Christ’s life and teaching, and we disclaim such an inversion of 
St. Paul’s argument as to make that event, taken alone, the golg 
basis of our hope of immortality. On the other hand, we hold 
that for those who find Christ’s own view of his position the only 
conceivable one, it is almost impossible not to believe that the 
event which is irreversible with others was reversible with him, 
We believe that the evidence of history points to the occur. 
renc of such a reversal just at this point of time, ang 
we are sure that the only easy and natural way of explain. 
ing the accounts of his reappearance, while denying any 
supernatural element in it, is to make the truly mon. 
strous supposition that he took part in a fraud. Equally 
are we sure that St. Paul could not have understood what 
good tidings there were to announce to a groaning world, if 
he might not declare that Christ had risen from the dead, 
Doubtless the question must be to a great extent determined by the 
anticipations which are raised by Christ’s life. The evidence for 
the Resurrection is rightly held adequate by him to whom it ig 
an illustration of a law already all but demonstrated, while one 
who seeks in it the sole proof of that law will probably find 
it insufficient. And the only sense in which we would make 
this belief a test of Christianity is that we believe this narrative 
does, and will more and more, address itself to those who most 
adequately realise that power the law of which is what constitutes 
Christianity, and that this belief points out the focus of the influ. 
ence we are trying to describe when we speak of Christianity, 
We are far from saying that many may not feel this influence 
without standing at its focus, but, perhaps, as denial gathers 
strength, belief must either wane or gather intensity. If this be 
80, it may be that, as a matter of fact, the Resurrection of Christ 
will prove the touchstone of trust in that reality which was set 
forth in his life. 

Certainly we who believe that the power which was manifested 
in his life—the power of the unseen—is the ultimate force of the 
world, have every reason to make the most of all bonds which unite 
us with those who feel it in any degree. The spirit of the age, 
we feel, as Mr. Cox does, is against us both. The intellectual 
activity that is characteristic of our time is opposed to all those 
who believe in a world of which the microscope, the balance, 
the thermometer, and all that marvellous apparatus for detecting 
the forces of nature which seems in its sensitive accuracy to em- 
body a more than human intelligence, gives no indication. The 
isolation which is so well described in the pages we are noticing 
is no small misfortune, but it is part of an experience in which we 
may find sympatliy with almost all the great spirits of the past, and 
we believe, in a companionship that is mightier still. 





THE HISTORY OF THE BULGARIANS.* 


Tuts work, which has received the highest eulogies on the Con- 
tinent, will hardly fail to attract the study of such English 








scholars as are led by necessity or inclination to seek an accurate 
acquaintance with the history of the unfortunate people, once so 
independent and even menacing, but now fallen beneath the 
ruffianly oppression of the Achmet Agas and Shefket Pashas. M. 
Jirecek, the author, is, we believe, a Czech, and one of the most 
distinguished investigators formed in the school of the illustrious 
Palacky. His freedom from undue Sclavic sympathies is attested 
in the manner in which, contrary to the most eminent Russian 
historian of the day, he pronounces against the Sclay origin 
of the Bulgarian people. In M. Llovajski’s Inquiries into the 
Beginnings of Russia, recently published at Moscow, it is con- 
tended with great learning and ability that the Bulgarians or 
Volgarians were simply a people of the Volga, and in no way 
originally connected with any Turanian stock. This conclusion 
M. Jirecek, in unison with our own historian, Mr. Freeman, re- 
jects; at the same time, there can be no doubt that a Sclavic 
population inhabited the regions of Turkey within the Danube at 
a very early period, though by no means so early as the Sclavophil 
scholars have pretended. From the third to the seventh century, 
in effect, we have evidence of the presence and incursions of 
Sclavs, but it is established that the Thraco-Illyrians were the 
primitive inhabitants, so far as we can discover, and that the ad- 
vent of Roman and Italian colonists, commencing about the time 
of the second Punic war, had taken large proportions long previous 
to any great agglomeration of Sclavic peoples. As for the Bul- 
garians, it is established that they founded a powerful kingdom 
towards the beginning of the last quarter of the seventh century, 
and within two hundred years from that date they were, to all 








* Geschichte der Bulgaren. Von C.J. Jirecek. Prag. 1876. 
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intents and purposes, a Sclavic nation. This remarkable fact at 
least implies a very numerous body of Sclavic immigrants in those 
provinces in addition to the Bulgarians, and a surprisingly strong 
power of assimilation, or rather capacity for being assimilated, on 
the part of the Bulgarians. From the ninth century to the pre- 
sent day the Bulgarians have remained an essential portion of the 
Pansclavic family of races, and neither Turanian blood nor Italo- 
Hellenic contact has prevailed against the curious and complete 
predominance of Sclavism. Granting the non-Sclavic origin of 
the Bulgarians, no more curious instance of an inferior civilisa- 
tion like the Sclavic so completely routing vastly higher civilisa- 
tions like the Roman and Hellenic, in the contest for the mastery 
of a race alien to all alike, has been chronicled or excogitated. 

What must tend to increase surprise at the invincible character 
of the Sclavic complexion acquired by the Bulgarians, is the 
fact that they received their religion, that powerful determining 
element, from the Greek apostles Cyrillus and Methodius. We 
may leave speculation aside on this matter, however, and follow 
M. Jirecek in his luminous narrative of the fortunes of the Bul- 
garian people. The golden age of Bulgaria is believed almost to 
eoincide with the magnificent reign of Simeon, who from 893 to 
927 exercised the authority of an emperor over the Bulgarian 
nation, and attempted the usual practices of a conqueror against 
the Byzantine rival. Indeed, so long as the Byzantine Empire 
existed, the Bulgarians, like the Serbs, were always either the 
furious antagonists or the rancorous slaves of the Greek dominion. 
In those days, at least, it did not require the mysterious instiga- 
tion of Russia to wake in the Bulgarian bosom the aspiration for 
independence and even supremacy. The warlike and polished 
Simeon pursued arts and arms with almost equal assiduity. 
Again and again his armies ravaged the domains of the Neo- 
Roman Empire and laid siege to the city of Constantine. 
In the mind of the Bulgarian ruler, there seems to have sprung up 
a rooted desire to unite in his hands the dominions and the 
sovereignty of all the Intra-Danubian races. A similar ambition 
fired the soul of Dushan the Great, on behalf of a Serb 
hegemony, and generally speaking, it may be said that 
all the successive conquerors who have appeared upon the 
scene of the Balkan peninsula entertained an idea identical 
in kind, but differing as to the person and the race to 
be entrusted with the proud supremacy over the garden of 
the world and the key of Europe and Asia. Simeon had been 
careful to provide as far as possible for the intellectual improve- 
ment of his people, and the traces of his cultivated and martial 
administration continued to survive in an ever-diminishing degree 
under degenerate successors until, a century and a half later, the 
ferocious religious feuds of the Bogomile and the reviving energy 
of some Greek Sovereigns ensured the reduction of Simeon’s 
haughty empire to the condition of a Hellenic province. It was 
towards the end of the tenth century that the village pope Bogo- 
mil began to revive a species of Christianised manichzism in 
Bulgaria. His followers readily recognising in the representa- 
tives of public authority the incarnation of the evil principle 
they adored and detested, a war of extermination resulted, which 
did not terminate until the occupation of the distracted realm by 
the troops of Constantinople. A century and a half still later, 
the heroic brothers, Peter and Asen, once more vindicated the 
sovereign rights of Bulgaria, and under Asen I. and Asen II. the 
old greatness returned to the nation. From the death of Asen II. 
to the final ruin of the Christian Power in the East by the Otto- 
man hordes, the history of Bulgaria presents but transitory 
pictures of glory or prosperity. 

The fatal battle of Kossovo saw the downfall of the united 
Serbs, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Albanians, and Roumanians, as- 
sembled under the leadership of the Serb King Lazar. The seeds 
of internal decay and dissolution had been sown, however, long 
before the coming of the tameless Osmanli. M. Jerecek reduces 
the evils which destroyed the force of the Bulgarians to three 
heads,—the abiding ravages of Bogomilism; the wasting despotism 
of Byzantine administration and the contagion of Byzantine cor- 
ruption; and finally, the abuses of the sort of feudalism which pre- 
vailed. The whole of the Christian States of the Balkan were already 
rotten to the core, when the new fanaticism and ineradicable bar- 
barism of the Mahommedan invasion swept in an invincible torrent 
of steel over the land. Amid the effeminacy of those degenerate 
civilisations, the Turk showed himself at least a man, although a 
cruel and lustful one. Since the establishment of the Turkish 
domination, the Bulgarians have suffered four centuries and a 
half of terrible martyrdom. The cruelty and anarchy of Turkish 
administration crushed them on all sides, while, in the religious 


Sclavs and Bulgarians against the simony and race-intolerance of 
the Hellenic Church. The Greek Patriarch at Constantinople 
consecrated none but Greek Popes to the sees of Bulgaria, and 
every Bishop indemnified himself at the expense of his despised 
diocese for the outlay which his elevation had caused him in 
bribes to Patriarch and Pasha. Such, in brief, is the History of 
the Bulgarians, Will the action of England open once more a 
bright chapter for the fallen nation ? 





GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE.* 

Tue opening lines of this last volume of the veteran historian’s 
latest work refer thus briefly to his decease :—‘‘ At the very 
moment when the master’s hand is missed from his work, the 
narrative makes a sudden bound out of the simple times of 
history.” M. Guizot’s death took place at Val Richer, on 
September 12, 1874. He had dictated the last pages of the fourth 
volume of his history, but had only planned the fifth and last 
volume, comprising.the reigns of Louis XV. and XVL., down to 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly in 1789. He had traced 
the outlines of the several chapters, and left notes and directions 
for the guidance of his daughter, Madame de Witt. We think 
the young people for whom this history is professedly written 
have reason to be thankful that the editorship of the last volume 
has fallen into such good hands, France in the eighteenth century, 
gay, witty, and wicked, illustrated by innumerable volumes of 
memoirs and letters, seems to require a light and graceful hand 
for its historian. The art of literary mosaic is indeed a diffi- 
cult one, needing much tact and skill. When chips of corre- 
spondence and biographical gossip are pieced together and 
inserted in a historical narrative, much care is required to 
hide the joints and give unity to the story. There is danger 
of a scrappy, disjointed effect that is very irritating to the reader. 
Where this difficulty is overcome, extracts from contemporary 
writings increase the vividness of historical description. Madame 
de Witt is, upon the whole, very successful in dovetailing, but 
occasionally her narrative is rendered obscure by the omission of 
some connecting phrase or name. The earlier pages of the 
volume sparkle with passages from St. Simon that are very telling. 
The story of the thrashing given in the King’s chamber by an old 
Spanish marquis to the great Cardinal Alberoni is well told. ‘I re- 
quickened a corpse,” the same Cardinal used to say, in speaking of 
his labours for the renovation of Spain. Unfortunately for Spain, 
the effect of the galvanising process was not durable. Of the 
character of the clever, handsome, and indolent Regent Orleans 
there are two capital illustrations. His mother said that “‘ the 
fairies being all invited to the birth of her son, each endowed him 
with some happy quality ; but one wicked fairy, who had been 
forgotten, though unable to annul her sisters’ gifts, declared that 
the prince should never know how to make use of them.” Of 
himself he once said, when pardoning some intriguing nobles after 
a month’s imprisonment,—“ You know me well enough to be 
aware that [ am only nasty when I consider myself positively 
obliged to be so.” The Regent’s weakness of will was one of the 
early symptoms of the decay of kingship in France, and an omen 
of its coming doom. Henry IV., Richelieu, and Louis XIV. had 
exercised a real headship in the monarchy, and formed a centre 
round which political events naturally turned. After the death 
of Louis XIV., the kingdom had no master of a high order, nor 
any great servants. ‘The sybarite Orleans was succeeded by the 
sybarite Louis XV. The duties of government became unen- 
durable to such men when they were anything more serious than 
pastime. ‘* France will be ruined by luxury and daintiness,” said 
Czar Peter, in 1717, when he visited Paris, and ‘‘took the child- 
king up in his arms and kissed him heartily.” 

We get many glimpses into the ways of a Court and of 
courtiers. On a vacancy in the Chancellorship, the Regent 
having summoned D’Aguesseau, the Attorney-General, to his 
presence, took him by the arm, and walking into the gallery 
thronged with courtiers, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, here is your new 
and most worthy Chancellor; and he took him away to the 
Tuileries, to pay his respects to the little king. Not many months 
after his gracious appointment, D’Aguesseau, who opposed the 
financing schemes of Law, which were favoured by the Regent, was 
summarily dismissed from his high office and sent into the country. 
Another Court-scene shows the boy-king, with his governor 
Marshal Villeroy (the defeated of Ramillies) in a balcony over- 
looking the gardens of the Tuileries, crowded with enthusiastic 
subjects, shouting, ‘‘ Long live the King!” Young Louis tried to 


* History of France, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1789. Related for the 
by M. Guizot. from the French by Robert Black, 








aspect, M. Jirecek reaffirms the worst accusations of modern 
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escape observation by hiding in corners, but his sapient tutor urged 
him to the front, saying, ‘‘ Pray, look, my dear master, at all this 
company. They are yours ; they all belong to you, you are their 
master, pray, give them a look or two, just to satisfy them!” A 
fine lesson for a governor to give, adds the historian, and one that 
was not forgotten. Villeroy was extremely vain, and attempted 
to defy the Regent, refusing on one occasion, in his capacity of 
governor, to let his pupil retire with the latter for a private con- 
ference. ‘‘ You forget yourself, sir,” said Orleans; ‘‘ you do not 
see the force of your expressions; it is only the King’s presence 
that restrains me from treating you as you deserve.” The 
Marshal saw he had gone too far, and went next day to 
make his peace with the good-natured Regent, but he had 
roused a temper in that personage which made his Highness 
+¢nasty.” The old Marshal was arrested, spite of his resistance, 
was hustled into a sedan chair and conveyed to a carriage, in which 
he was driven, an exile, to his country seat at Villeroi. Like the 
Regent, Louis XV. had a charmingly gracious way of conferring 
a favour. After the death of Cardinal Fleury, the King was 
advised by Marshal Noailles to be his own Prime Minister. One 
‘day, as Noailles, in the capacity of simple courtier, was escorting 
the King on his way to the council, his Majesty said, ‘‘ Come in, 
Marshal, we are going to hold a council ;” and he pointed to a 
place on his left, while Cardinal Tencin occupied a place at the 
right. The new Minister was not liked by the Secretaries of State, 
and soon had to go off to the wars. That Louis could be ex- 
tremely disagreeable on occasion may be seen from his letter dis- 
missing the Duke of Choiseul, the ablest Minister of his reign, and 
one who had served the monarchy well for twelve years. It was 
in these terms :—‘‘ Cousin, the dissatisfaction caused me by your 
services forces me to banish you to Chanteloup, whither you will 
repair within twenty-four hours. I should have sent you much 
further off, but for the particular regard I have for Madame de 
Choiseul, in whose health I feel great interest. Take care your 
conduct does not force me to alter my mind. Whereupon I pray | 
God, cousin, to have you in his holy and worthy keeping.” 
‘This was in 1770, when the King was under the pernicious 
influence of Madame du Barry. The Minister retired, but the 
kind of ovation he received from many members of the Court was 
a significant sign that personal sovereignty was no longer what it 
had been in France,—absolute in authority and power. When 
Louis finally quarrelled with the magistracy, to act upon his fears, 
Du Barry, who seems to have thought that Parliament meant the 
same thing in France as in England, had a portrait of Charles I. 
by Vandyck hung in her apartment. Calling the King with vulgar 
familiarity by the name of his dominions, ‘‘ France, France,” she 
would often say, ‘‘ thy Parliament will cut off thy head too.” 
Madame de Witt has made a very entertaining and instructive 
chapter of the-fifty-fifth, under the heading of ‘‘ The Philosophers.” 


room :—‘‘Go,” he said to Dreux-Brézé, Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies, ‘‘and tell those who send you that we are here by 
the will of the people, and that we shall not budge save at the 
point of the bayonet.” This was the beginning of revolutionary 
violence. ‘This and many other dramatic scenes of the history 
are cleverly illustrated by wood engravings, that serve to rivet the 
attention of young readers to salient points in the narrative, 
Before concluding we are tempted to quote a remark made by 
the French Ambassador at Constantinople a hundred years ago 
to the Duke of Choiseul, and to commend it to the consideration 
of our present Prime Minister and his Ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte :—‘‘ I will raise the Turks against Russia the moment you 
think proper,” wrote the Count of Vergennes, ‘‘ but I warn you 
that they will be beaten.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue November number of the Contemporary is, perhaps, the 
strongest number published for years, and if, taken alone, it is 
not the best illustration of the perfect impartiality of the editor 
in dealing with all schools of opinion, taken in connection with 
previous numbers, it certainly isso. It contains a theological paper 
by Mr. W. R. Greg, and a philosophical paper by Cardinal Manning, 
a criticism on Matthew Arnold by Dr. Appleton; and an essay on 
the weight to be assigned to the participation by great religious 
teachers in the illusions of their time, by Matthew Arnold; the 
essay, now so famous, by Mr. Gladstone, on ‘ Russian Policy and 
Deeds in Turkistan ;” and a paper on the oppressions to which the 
subjects of the Porte are subjected, by Mr. MacColl ; finally, a 
paper on ‘ Bunsen and his Wife,” by Lady Verney, and a trans- 
lation, in terse, nervous, and rhythmical English, of the ‘* Song of 
Brunanburh,” by Mr. Hallam Tennyson. It is clear that with such 
a wealth of subjects before us we cannot profess to give any criti- 
cism of more than one or two of the papers which best admit of 


' condensed treatment, and must pass over several which might 


well deserve an even fuller notice without further remark. 

Mr. Gladstone’s review of Schuyler’s journey in Turkistan, con- 
taining his indictment of the Pall Mall Gazette for dishonesty in pro- 
ducing only such parts of Schuyler’s evidence as supported its 
attack on Russia, and in suppressing all the testimony favourable to 
Russia, has, as our readers are aware, brought down upon him a 
fierce retort from that journal, accusing him of fraudulently sup- 
pressing in his turn the worst features of the Russian massacre of 
the Yomud tribe, as given by Schuyler. We have examined both 
the attack and the rejoinder with great care, and believe the 
imputations of dishonest motive to have been a great mistake 
on both sides. Undoubtedly, the Pall Mall’s use of Schuyler 
was almost wholly one-sided, and instead of giving the general 
effect of his testimony as to the Russian treatment of weaker and 
less civilised peoples, brought out in the most pointed relief the 





It consists of clever sketches of Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Voltaire, 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Buffon, and J. J. Rousseau. Buffon’s 
answer to the question ‘‘ How many great men do you reckon ?” 
was highly characteristic. He answered at once, ‘‘ Five: Newton, 
Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu, and myself.” 

The death of the dissolute King made France breathe freely | 
again. But her faith in royal leadership was gone, and it was 


one great act of inhumanity of which, in Schuyler’s opinion, 
they were guilty. And curiously enough, both the Pall Mall 
and Mr. Gladstone in all probability fell into the same 


| mistake, one which greatly exaggerated the degree of that 


inhumanity, a mistake which Mr. Henry Sidgwick clearly 
pointed out in Tuesday’s Times. By forgetting the difference 





with but feeble acclamations that the good young man, Louis le {of Styles, and repeating the Russian (Gromof’s) narrative 
Desiré, ascended the throne of his grandfather. He had sense | of the conflict with the Yomuds, as if it were a continuation, 
enough to see that he ought to have been called to reign as Louis | instead of a second version, of Schuyler’s own, both the Pall Mall 
the Severe, but his disposition was too mild and beneficent to fit | and Mr. Gladstone managed to get and give the impression that 
him for the harsh duty of cauterising the deep-seated sores | the slaughter was twice as great, and much more wanton than it 
of the commonwealth. It is very touching, with the know-/ was. We believe that, so far as regards the evidence produced by 
ledge we have of their fate, to read of the way in which Schuyler in relation to the general character of Russian rule in Asia, 
he and his beautiful young wife received the news of the late | Mr. Gladstone’s account is complete and fair in every way, which we 
King’s death. They both flung themselves on their knees, ex- | cannot say of the Pall Mall Gazette’s ; the latter, however, did not, 
claiming, ‘‘O God, protect us, direct us, we are too young !” we think, profess to estimate the general effect of Schuyler’s narra- 
‘The administrations of Turgot, Necker, and Calonne are described | tive, but only to use it for the purpose of illustrating the unscru- 
with great spirit and liveliness. ‘The blindness of the privileged | pulous barbarity of which Russia could on occasions be guilty. 
classes led to the overthrow of the financial reformers who wanted | And in doivg this, as a letter in another column shows even 
to equalise taxation. ‘I have just read M. Turgot’s master- | more completely than Mr. Gladstone, the Pall Mall certainly 
piece,” wrote Voltaire ; ‘‘it seems to reveal to us new heavens and | suppressed many mitigating circumstances of the greatest import- 
a new earth.” Maurepas declared that M. Necker was a maker | ance, as well as exaggerated the “atrocity” through the mistake 
of gold,—*‘he has introduced the philosopher's stone into the king- | into which Mr. Gladstone also fell. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone 
dom. Necker’s secret was the free use of a system of loans, by | would clearly have done better to recite the impression evidently 
which, in the course of five years, he saddled France with a Debt | formed by Schuyler, that the impost placed upon the Yomuds was 
of five hundred millions of livres. We are witnessing at this pre- more or less intended to produce war, though Schuyler certainly 

does not go half as far as the Pall Mail stated, and never expressly 
says that General Kaufmann was imposing a contribution which 
could not be paid, and that he was imposing it for that very 
purpose. The only passage in which this is to any extent 
implied is in the remark that the officers wanted oppor- 


sent moment some of the disastrous effects of a similar system 
adopted by our cherished ally, the Turk. 

The history is brought down to the meeting of the States-Gene- 
ral in 1789, and ends with Mirabeau’s proud answer to the Royal 
summons that the Third Estate should withdraw from the States- 
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Funities to gain military decorations, especially the Cross of St. 
George,—which want Schuyler assumes to have been an operative 
motive in inducing General Kaufmann to place a heavy contribu- 
tion on the Turkomans. Wecan understand easily why it did not 
strike Mr. Gladstone that this appearance of cruelly picking a 
quarrel was any essential part of Schuyler’s evidence, because, 
first, Schuyler was not himself present, and did not speak of what 
he himself knew; and secondly, if true, the cruel hypocrisy of 
the policy would be General Kaufmann’s own, and would not 
necessarily be much evidence against the Russian system or the 
Russian army or Russian officers collectively. Still, the cruel ruse 
of so distinguished an officer as General Kaufmann, if cruel ruse 
it was, would be more or less an indication of the morale of the 
army which he leads; and though we think it very likely that 
Schuyler’s impression was false, as Schuyler was the witness ap- 
pealed to by both parties, the worst he implied should have been 
produced. The imputation of fraud to Mr. Gladstone in 
the matter is ridiculous, but so, we think, was Mr. Gladstone's 
imputation of deliberate and intentional dishonesty to the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Literary men are too apt to find in history only 
what they are looking for; but there are very few, we hope, who, 
if they see what they are not looking for, say what is equivalent 
to implying that they have found nothing of the kind. We must 
say, however, that the Pall Mall ought, in common candoar, to have 
noticed Mr. Sidgwick’s very important contribution to the criticism 
of Schuyler’s story. And up to last night it had not, we believe, 
done so. Mr. MacColl's account of the condition of the Bosnian and 
Herzegovinian rayahs’ miseries is one of the most effective papers 
ever contributd to the elucidation of the Eastern Question. We 
cannot go into it at length, but take this horrible illustration of 
the intensity of the ‘‘ sentimental” grievances to which they are 
subject :— 

“Nor is it in life alone that the intolerance of the Turk is shown; it 

pursues the rayah into the grave. Dr. Humphrey Sandwith has pub- 
lished the form of burial certificate which is given when a Christian 
dies, and here it is:—‘* We certify to the priest of the church of Mary 
that the impure, putrified, stinking carcase of Sardeh, damned this 
day, may be concealed under ground. (Sealed) Ex Satp MenemMeD 
Faizt. A.H. 1271, Rejib 11 (March 29, 1855).’” 
The intolerable grievances of a physical kind which turn the 
rayah’s life into one prolonged misery can hardly exceed in 
bitterness, we should think, such a ‘sentimental” grievance 
as this. Mr. Matthew Arnold's paper is, as usual, very interesting, 
but his panegyric on Mr. Smith, of Cambridge,—a preacher of the 
seventeenth century—for diverting a sermon on diabolical tempta- 
tions into one on the inner weakness and sinfulness which make us 
liable to such temptations, as if the latter view virtually confuted 
Mr. Smith’s previously expressed opinion as to the reality of an 
external tempter, seems to us undeserved. Supposing a preacher 
of the present day to be warning his hearers against the temptations 
caused by bad companions, and were to insist that, after all, the 
danger consists in our own weakness and sinfulness, without which 
we might venture to associate with evil men and yet take no harm, 
would that prove thatthe preacher was disposed to disbelieve in 
the objective existence of these evilcompanions? Dr. Appleton’s 
**Plea for Metaphysic ” is very able, both as a criticism on Mr. 
Arnold, and as an essay on the metaphysical method, as he con- 
ceivesit. But surely it isa very new and questionable meaning to 
give to the word ‘‘ metaphysic,” to speak of metaphysic as the 
process which exhibits the better social self which overcomes the 
comparatively worthless individual self. Why is the Zeit-geist to 
be credited with always being better than the individual? Surely 
it is often worse. Metaphysic means that which comes “after 
nature ” as the explanation of nature, but the Zeit-geist is as liable 
to all sorts of natural miscarriages as the individual himself. This 
is not the place in which to criticise Mr. Greg’s very candid paperon 
‘“* The Prophetic Element in the Gospels,” which nevertheless well 
deserves careful study. 


The Fortnightly is not quite so interesting as the Contemporary, 
but it contains some admirable papers. Indeed, we know nothing 
more curious or more hopeful in the history of our time than that 
it should be possible to sell—and, we suppose, sell at a profit— 
two monthly volumes of essays such as are published this month 
in these two magazines. Their conductors publish no story, 
scarcely disguise their dislike for so-called ‘light literature,” issue 
the most serious and conflict-stirring disquisitions, and yet suc- 
ceed in catching the attention and securing the respect of the 
reading public. No doubt it is a limited public, but still the 
public which can enjoy papers like Mr. Arnold’s in the 
Contemporary, and Mr. Bagehot’s on Lord Althorp, in the 
Fortnightly, must gradually influence the mass who can enjoy 


neither. Mr. Bagehot’s article, nominally on Lord Althorp, and 
containing many acute hints as to the general bearing of his 
character, is really an admirably written diatribe against the framers 
of the Reform Bill, for having prepared a measure which ultimately 
lodged all power in the hands of a single class, and that the most 
numerous and the most stupid, composed of men who choose 
their representatives in such a way that, on the whole, the talk 
of an average Member of the House of Commons is inferior to 
the talk of an average member of cultivated society. ‘That this 
is so no one doubts, but no one has stated so clearly as Mr. 
Bagehot the possible evils which may arise from the fact. He 
thinks that positive want of intelligence in the governing classes 
may one day produce great evils :— 

“Lord Althorpe embodies all the characteristic virtues which enable 

Englishmen to effect well and easily great changes in politics: their 
essential fairness, their ‘large roundabout common-sense,’ their 
courage, and their disposition rather to give up something than to take 
the uttermost farthing. But on the other hand also he has all the 
characteristic English defects; their want of intellectual and guiding 
principle, their even completer want of the culture which would give 
that principle, their absorption in the present difficulty, and their hand- 
to-mouth readiness to take what solves it without thinking of other 
consequences. And I am afraid the moral of those times is that these 
English qualities as a whole—merits and defocts together—are better 
suited to an early age of politics than toa later. As long as materials 
are deficient, these qualities are most successful in hitting off simple 
expedients, in adapting old things to new uses, and in extending ancient 
customs ; they are fit for instantaneous little creations, and admirable 
at bit-by-bit growth. But when, by the incessant application of cen- 
turies, these qualities have created an accumulated mass of complex 
institutions, they are apt to fail, unless aided by others very different. 
The instantaneous origination of obvious expedients is of no use when 
the field is already covered with the heterogeneous growth of complex 
past expedients ; bit-by-bit development is out of place unless you are 
sure which bit should and which bit should not be developed ; the 
extension of customs may easily mislead when there are so many 
customs ; no immense and involved subject can be set right except by 
faculties which can grasp what is immense and scrutinise what is 
involved. But mere common-sense is here matched with more than it 
can comprehend, like a schoolboy in the differential calculus ;—and 
absorption in the present difficulty is an evil, not a good, for what is 
wanted is that you should be able to see many things at once, and take 
in their bearings, not fasten yourself on one thing. The characteristic 
danger of great nations, like the Romans or the English, which have a 
long history of continuous creation, is that they may at last fail from not 
comprehending the great institutions which they have created.” 
Mr. Bagehot doubts, moreover, whether the evil is remediable by 
any plans for improving representation, believing that those plans, 
though excellent in themselves, will not be accepted by the ruling 
populace :—‘* What we have now to do, therefore, is to induce this 
self-satisfied, stupid, inert mass of men to admit its own insuffi- 
ciency, which is very hard; to understand fine schemes for 
supplying that insufficiency, which is harder ; and to exert itself 
to get those ideas adopted, which is hardest of all. Such is 
the duty which the reformers of 1832 have cast upon us.” 
We do not agree entirely with Mr. Bagehot, because we think he 
leaves out of sight the right of peoples to govern themselves, 
even if they govern themselves badly, because he forgets the 
educating influence of power, and because he entirely passes over 
the first of political necessities,—that government shall be sup- 
ported by adequate physical force, which in a non-military State 
a restricted suffrage does not yield; but there can be no doubt 
that he hits the blot in our present system, and hits 
it with a force of which our notice necessarily can 
give but a feeble idea. Mr. Earle’s paper on ‘‘ The Eastern 
Situation” is a well-reasoned argument in favour of allowing 
the neighbouring Great Powers to take the South Slavons in 
hand till they are ready for self-government, but though well 
worth reading, is almost too dreamy for men intent on the actual 
facts of the situation, which as yet does not permit Germany and 
Russia to parcel out European Turkey among them; and we 
pass on to Professor Tyndall, who argues with great force, 
from the ascertained phenomena of fermentation, that “ re- 
productive parasitic life is at the root of epidemic disease ;” 
and to Mr. Morley’s eloquent though somewhat dislocated lecture 
upon popular culture. We noticed this lecture shortly after its 
delivery, but we want to quote here a morsel of practical wisdom, 
which the new generation, notwithstanding all its examinations, 
wants at least as much as any which preceded it :— 

“You know as well as I or any one can tell you, that knowledge is 
worth little or nothing until you have made it so perfectly your own, 
as to be capable of reproducing it in precise and definite form. No- 
body can be sure that he has got clear ideas on a subject unless he has 
tried to put them down on a piece of paper in independent words of his 
own. Itis an excellent plan, too, when you have read a good book, to 
sit down and write a short abstract of what you can remember of it. 
It is a still better plan, if you can make up your minds to a slight extra 
labour, to do what Lord Strafford, and Gibbon, and Daniel Webster did ; 








after glancing over the title, subject, or design of a book, these eminent 
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men would take a pen and write roughly what questions they expected 
to find answered in it, what difficulties solved, what kind of information 
imparted. Such practices keep us from reading with the eye only, 
gliding vaguely over the page; and they help us to place our new ac- 
quisitions in relation with what we knew before. All this takes 
trouble, no doubt, but then it will not do to deal with ideas that we 
find in books or elsewhere as a certain bird does with its eggs—leave 
them in the sand for the sun to hatch and chance to rear. People who 
follow this plan possess nothing better than ideas half-hatched, and 
convictions reared by accident.” 

Mr. Morley might have added that his plan is the only. one which 
will save readers from those deceptions of the memory to which 
any man is liable on any subject in which he is not directly and 
keenly interested. Writing down a fact or a line of reasoning 
does not secure your remembering it, else authors would 
remember all they ever knew, which is not the case ; but it does 
prevent you from remembering it wrongly, a difficulty often more 
embarrassing than mere forgetfulness. There is a curious paper 
in the Fortnightly on the Rodiyas, an outcast tribe of Ceylon, now 
numbering hardly a thousand persons, who for centuries—certainly 
since 437—have performed the meanest offices and have lived in 
utter isolation among the Singhalese, yet have retained their special 
language and a decided superiority of form to their oppressors. 
Their origin is entirely unaccounted for, but Mr. Hartshorne thinks 
their separateness proved by their physique. We doubt it. The 
Mehter of Bengal is decidedly bigger, braver, and handsomer 
than the Bengalee peasant, from among whom he sprang, and so 
is the hereditary Christian, and in both instances from the same 
reason. Neither Mehter nor Christian is debarred by his creed 
from animal food. The Rodiya is probably fed very differently 
from a Singhalese, and from the sanitary point of view very much 
better. 


Mr. Charles Reade continues his lively story of ‘‘ The Woman- 
Hater” in Blackwood, and gives in this number an acid account 
of the effort of the female medical students in Edinburgh to get 
common justice from the Professors, which, we are told, is most 
exact, and which must be pleasant reading for the ladies and un- 
pleasant reading for the Professors. We must doubt, how- 
ever, whether annoyance at the frequent defeats of men by 
women in the examinations really irritated the professors, 
who were much more influenced, some of them by old 
prejudices about women’s work, and others by the spirit of 
Trades Unionism found more or less in every profession. 
That the women were unjustly treated is certain, but the 
theory of fear as the actuating cause belongs rather to some 
woman who secretly believes all men to be fools than to Mr. 
Reade, who believes openly that they are only fools when they 
differ with him. The best paper in the number is undoubtedly 
the account of the Holy Mountain in Kattiawar, by a traveller 
who broke all rules, passed all guards, and succeeded in seeing the 
Sweating Statue at Girnar, a statue shown only to Jains and the 
most pious Hindoos, and guarded so rigorously that a servitor 
who carried a light for him was believed to have been subsequently 
put to death for the offence. The statue is a figure of Parashva- 
natha, made of a very fine marble, and represented squatting on 
the ground in a small underground chamber excavated from the 
rock. The traveller did not see the figure sweat, but he believes 
it does, and accounts for the phenomenon in the most natural 
way, without imputing direct trickery to the guardian priests :— 





“ On inquiring particularly into that point, I was told that its per- 
spiring qualities were specially manifest in the great season of pilgrims 
to Girnar—that is to say, in April and May—towards the end of the | 
hot season, when the outer air is laden with moisture. Little of that | 


outer air may descend into the Amijhara excavations, for the tendenc 


existence of the Aghors or Ughors—Anglice, Ogres—who live 
naked in the Kattiawar jungle, and are still cannibals, though 
devout Hindoos. We thought the fact had been undoubted, 
and though we cannot recall the exact title, have a distinct recollec. 
tion of reading an official report about two of them, who made 
their appearance as human flesh-eaters at Hurdwar some years 
since. Hindooism is now so humanised that respectable Hindoos 
deny the existence of such people, as they deny that any Hindoo 
sect ever justified or practised human sacrifice, but both facts 
are true, for all that. 


We have noticed the best paper in the Cornhill—the one on 
the law of dreams—at considerable length, and there is not much 
to say about either Macmillan or Fraser. In the former, Mr. T, 
Wemyss Reid concludes a contribution to the biography of 
Charlotte Bronté, which is of great value, but which leaves us 
still anxious for the much more complete materials that are evi- 
dently in existence. The reticence is still too great for any clear 
unfolding of the truth. For instance, her father appears in these 
documents as a selfish brute, resisting his daughter’s marriage 
because he thought it would not be for his pecuniary advantage, 
and only yielding when he fancied his daughter might die of dis- 
appointment and repression. That is not said in so many words, 
but if that is not meant, we cannot comprehend reticent writing. 
Well, granting that this was so, what else was he besides 
a selfish brute which made his great daughter so devoted to him? 
What made her so perfect a daughter, a sister, and a wife, and above 
all, whatinduced her to efface herself so constantly in those relations, 
when in the relations of friendship she could not efface herself at all, 
and was quite conscious she could not? The time has passed for 
bits of Charlotte Bronté’s letters. We want all, so that we may 
either judge her as she was—judge with understanding—or may 
resign ourselves to study her only through her works,—works 
which we agree with this biographer will one day again be regarded 
as evidences of exceptional intellectual power. ‘There is a fair 
paper on the Eastern Question, written to hint that Count Andrassy 
and Lord Beaconsfieldare secretly opposing the Eastern Christians 
—which is probably the fact—and a most readable article by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards on “‘ Historic Phrases,” full of knowledge, 
applied to correct popular beliefs about the grand mots attributed 
to statesmen under critical circumstances. We extract a para- 
graph which suits the time, and records a singular instance of 
Napoleon’s insight into the political facts around him :— 

“Most of the sayings which pass for Napoleonic did really proceed 
from Napoleon, and are to be found in his correspondence or in authen- 
tic records of his speeches and conversations. But ‘ Grattez le Russe, 
vous trouverez le Cosaque’ was first said by the Prince de Ligne; and 
when Napoleon called England ‘ La nation boutiquitre,’ he had been 
in a measure anticipated by Sir Philip Francis, who, in the debate on 
the armament against Russia, denounced his countrymen as ‘a nation 
of stockjobbers.’ ‘II faut laver son linge sale en famille’ was a piece 
of advice addressed, in a furious speech, to the Chamber of Deputies 
during the crisis which followed the disasters of 1814. ‘ What is the 
throne? Four pieces of wood covered with velvet!’ exclaimed Napo- 
leon on the same oceasion. This was new. But ‘ Wash your di 
linen at home’ had been said (as M. Fournier points out) by Voltaire, 
in the very words which Napoleon was afterwards to employ. ‘In fifty 
years Europe will be Cossack or Republican,’ is a very precise forecast, 
which if a true one ought now to be on the point of being verified. 
Another prediction on the same subject, ‘ Woe to Europe when the Ozar 
of Russia wears a beard !’ is less absolute, more mysterious, more pic- 
turesque, and finer in every respect. The beard prophecy, moreover, 
has gained in significance since it was first uttered. The Slavonian 
and Pan-Slavonian idea had at that time scarcely been conceived, and 
to Napoleon at St. Helena was certainly unknown. Few even among 
the Russians had learned that the Poles, the Czechs of Bohemia, the 


| Croats and other Slavonians of Hungary, the Servians, and the Bul- 








of hot air is to ascend ; but a certain amount of moist hot air'will be | $4tians were of the same race as themselves. At present, however, 
brought into it by attraction, and the moisture in it will be at once con- | if a bearded Czar were to head a great naticnal movement, he would 
densed, with the appearance of perspiration, on the large cold marble | do so not as Emperor of Russia, but as Emperor of the Slavonians. 
statne to which the pilgrims’ attention is chiefly directed. Moreover, | Fortunately Alexander II. shaves. Central Europe, too, thanks to 
when a dozen of pilgrims or so are collected in that cold underground | Napoleon’s imperial successor, is more strongly constituted now than it 
apartment, the moisture of their warm breaths will condense upon the | W48 In 1815, 

cold marble figure before them, just as moisture condenses upon 2! The most interesting paper in Fraser, to our minds, is the 


tumbler with ice in it, or on the windows of a crowded church which "8 . 
the outside are exposed to cold.” + 6p lca aidan | ‘‘ Astronomy of the Future,” in which Mr. Newton Crosland 


The Jain pilgrims were very angry at the violation of their amazes us by suggesting doubts of the incan 'escence of the sun, 
sanctuary, and the traveller, to quiet them, took the odd resolu- | and hints that the luminary wuad be no more luminous than Mont 
tion of going up to visit the shrine of the Dread Mother of Gods Blanc on a fine evening, but is a centre of polarised force, which 
and the top of Mount Kalika, the former of which he accom- | %tside our atmosphere would look dark and cold; and the best, 
plished, though for some unexplained reason he gives no account | ‘‘ 1slam and Race Distinctions,” in which the specialty of Islam— 

its contempt for distinctions of colour and birth—is accounted 


of the shrine except that it was very weird, and held a painted . Tage? ‘ a 
stone like nothing in particular. He, however, failed to reach be by supposing the Semitic mind to be radically distinct from 
e Aryan :— 


Mount Kalika, the ascent being too difficult, from the | 
granite boulders, and although assisted by the ascetics, | “The Semitic mind, on the other hand, destitute, it has been alleged, 


quitted the task with the impression that no native, at all | °f the scientific instinct, looks upon man—every man—as standing in 

ts a he oll d d Z | direct relation to God, who has not ceased his communications with His 
events, Wo e allowed to ascen . He _mentions, by the | creatures, still speaking to them at times in dreams and visions, and at 
that he had reason to believe in the continued ' other times by the ordinary events of life. Nature is regarded as in- 
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way, 
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imate; her powers proceed from and are moved by the will of God. 
‘ Pantheism in'the Greek sense is utterly unknown to the Shemites.’ By 
its very nature the Semitic mind will ever throw itself confidently upon 
those primal intuitions which, if they do not admit of scientifie or 
logical proof, are yet superior to scientific or logical disproof. Its 
inquiries, in spite of Tyndallism or Darwinism, will never go beyond the 
simple truth that, ‘ In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
? The government of the world offers to the Shemite an infinite 
roblem which man can never solve, and hence the greatest aim of man 
should be the cultivation of those qualities in which he may most re- 
semble God......- Development among them was not in material, 
but in moral and intellectual forms. Hence while the Greek or Indo- 
European paid more attention to physical than to moral excellence, to 
the Shemite the spirit, the mind of man, was the great object of de- 
velopment and culture—the inward character, rather than the outward 
f The Mahommedan religion, an offshoot from the Semitic 
mind, disregarding all adventitious circumstances, seeks for the real 
man, neglects the accidental for the essential, the adventitious for the 
integral. Hence it extinguishes all distinctions founded upon race, 
colour, or nationality. ‘I admonish you to fear God,’ said Mahommed 
to his followers, ‘and yield obedience to my successor, although he may 
be a black slave.’” 
That being so, why does the Jew, who is as Semitic as the Arab, 
care about race first of all? The Jew feeling about pedigree— 
which is a kind of central faith, and permeates their whole 
thought, from their notion that the seed of Abraham is separate 
to their notion that salvation must come of the House of David 
—is a final answer to the assertion that the Semite loves equality. 
Mahommed fell far below Christ, but in this respect he rose far 


above the Rabbis. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Warfare of Science, By Andrew White, LL.D. (Henry S. 
King and Co.)—The author of this book is the president of Cowell 
University. He has been deeply impressed by the unfortunate results 
of the long conflict between science and religion. “All interference with 
sciences in the supposed interest of religion, no matter how conscientious 
such interference has been,” has, he contends, been a fatal blunder, and 
led to the worst results, So, again, “all untrammeled scientific investi- 
gation, no matter how dangerous to religion some of its stages may have 
seemed for a time, has invariably resulted in the highest good of reli- 
gion and of science.” These are the positions he takes up, and which 
this book has been written to illustrate. He conducts us over the battle- 
fields on which the great contest has been fought, and shows how, 
whether it was a question of geography, or chemistry, or astronomy, or 
geology, or political economy, science has ultimately always come off 
victorious. He gives us the details of these battles, and sketches the 
careers of the champion of science and free thought, such as Galileo, 
Copernicus, Vesalius, and Jenner. His book thus, at least, gives us 
some interesting information, if it has no other very special merit. Its 
tendency perhaps is to make rather too much of the opposition which 
science has had to encounter, and to exaggerate the perverseness of its 
opponents. Science has won such triumphs that it can afford to be 
gonerous. Much of tho blind bigotry of medizval ecclesiasticism was 
due to the general spirit and temper of the age, and it would be 
unfair to saddle the Church of Rome with the whole responsi- 
bility. That Ohurch has, indeed, enough to answer for; but we 
must always remember that while she sometimes repressed thought, 
she in a multitude of indirect ways encouraged it, and that some of 
her leading men were greatly in advance of the time. However, the 
tone of the book is good, and free from bitterness and bigotry. Science 
will never be railed at by persons of any sense or right feeling, unless it 
presumes on its past to b intolerably aggressive, and to 
foree upon us crude theories which we may reasonably suspect of being 
utterly hostile to any sort of belief in man’s higher destiny. 

Railway Appliances. By John Wolfe Barry, C.E. (Longmans and 
Co.)—Although intended as an introduction to the studies of the rail- 
way-engineer, this “text-book of science” contains much that will 
interest the general reader. The safety of railway travelling depends 
greatly on what appear trivial details, such as the structure of a bolt 
or turning of a tire, and many of the most fatal casualties have occurred 
from the failure of an unpretending part of the mechanism. On some 
occasions the most serious effects of accidents might be mitigated if 
travellers knew what to do, and did it just in the precious second or 
two which intervened between the perception of the danger and 
the actual catastrophe. It is, therefore, almost the duty of those who 
travel much to know something about the working of railways, the 
structure of the road and the coaches, the system of signalling and 
checking the signals, the working of points and their dangers, and the 
block system. All necessary information on these and similar par- 
ticulars he will find in this readable book, besides suggestions on the 
important question of communication between passengers, guard, and 
engine-driver. 

Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Let 
any one who wants a pleasant tale—where true love does run smooth, 
where not a single misunderstanding takes place between the lovers 








genius of the book only tries to make mischief, but does not succeed— 
send to the libraries for Azalea. She is very lovely, very good, very 
learned—and yet not a bit of a“ blue ”—and very faithful. Also, sheand 
her lover take their little trial of a single separation so very sensibly 
and patiently, that we are spared even the suffering of ever seeing 
Azalea very sorrowful. Then she lives in such a snug little nook in 
the Wiltshire Downs, near such a very kind and devoted old clergyman, 
and in the end comes into so handsome a fortune from her maternal 
Jewish grandfather, that we cannot imagine love ranning more 
smoothly. Azalea’s husband, who had not been able to endure a com- 
parison between “his own vast commercial day-dreams and the petty 
traffic of a couple of Jewish silk merchants,” must have felt rather 
small when the old Jew silk merchant’s money repurchased for him the 
estate which his prodigal ancestors had compelled his father to part 
with ; but his probable humiliation, we will hope, did him as much good 
as his beautiful wife gained from her remorse because she had 
neglected to convert the old Jewish grandfather, and to bestow 
on him the benefit of Christianity in return for £120,000. The 
book isnot gushing and sentimental, though we should look for 
such a book from the title—which seems to us its worst point—but 
it is a little couleur de rose in its descriptions. Italian moonlight is so 
bright that Azalea’s father saw in detail every feature in the face of 
Azalea’s mother, as her boat glided past his own, and mentions that he 
noticed that her hair was deep-coloured auburn; and the Wiltshire 
primroses are golden, and the bluebells are sapphire; and generally, 
the atmosphere—moral, mental, and physical—has a more intense 
clearness than we are accustomed to in this humid climate, and in 
the literature of modern fiction. There is only ono little cloud to 
shadow Azalea’s happiness—the indifference of her lover’s father; and 
only one little hardness in the doctrines inculcated in her story—pro- 
bably the result of this intense clearness of moral atmosphere— 
namely, that the widowhood of a woman who has once run away from 
a cruel husband can never put her again within the pale of any good 
man’s desires. Very little character-painting is attempted in Azalea, 
and what little there is, is not always well sustained or quite consistent ; 
and it is managed by description, and reveals itself very little in speech. 
But when all is said, Azalea remains a very readable and pleasant, 
if rather a colourless story, from the hand, apparently, of a refined 
and cultivated woman. 

The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. (Dickinson.)—Mr. Ray Palmer's 
chief compositions are hymns. Many of these seem to have met with 
acceptance, aad one, “ My faith looks up to Thee,” has achieved a very 
considerable success. These compositions range over a considerable 
period; we see one ascribed to the year 1804, and another dated 
seventy-one years later. A literary life so strangely extended is itself 
an interesting phenomenon. If Mr. Palmer has never attained any 
very high level, it must be allowed that he writes as well at the end of 
the seventy years as he did at the beginning. Possibly 1804 is a 
misprint. 

Gentlefolks and Others. By Julia Duhring. (Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia.)—Miss Duhring has a geod deal to say that is sensible and instruc- 
tive. Occasionally she is, we must take leave to say, neither the one 
thing nor the other. “ Alas for humanity!” she exclaims on one occa- 
sion, ‘‘ when we refuse to see Man in the Criminal ;” and she tells a 
piteous story of a man who was in an English prison for forty-six years, 
and had no books besides his Bible, Prayer-Book, and a few tracts. The 
“ forty-six years ” sounds odd, except it was in the old times for debt, 
and in that case books would not have been refused him. Other- 
wise, we should like to know what he had done, before we can 
accord him our pity. Very likely the only thing to be regretted is that 
he was not hanged. Tlsewhere she utters what seems to us a very 
dubious sentiment. “There can be no want of charity and kindness, if 
we are quick to believe that every one does her best in her place, with 
her temperament and training.” This comes at the ond of an essay on 
“Passionate Women,” in which the writer has been lecturing very 
vigorously indeed those women who allow themselves to be swayed 
from the right by passionate impulses. But if every one “does her 
best,” why the lecturing? And what becomes of all our belief in a 
state of probation and duty contending against passion and painful 
struggles after truth and right? “Every one does her best” is a very 
easy creed indeed, and is the creed of a world where didactic persons 
like Miss Duhring are very much out of place indeed. From a literary 
point of view, the essays seem to want force and point. The loose 
rhetoric which they often display is, of all things, the least suitable to 
the genuine essay. 

We have also received the Church-Service Bible, including the lessons 
from the Apocrypha, according to the Lectionary of 1871, printed by 
the Oxford University Press in a very clear type, and containing a 
little map of Palestine and Egypt. 
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KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
‘his ancient School has been reconstituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, and large and commodious 
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E. T. HARTLEY, Esq., M.A., on Second Master 
and head of the Scientific and Mathematical Depart- 
ment of Bedford County School, has been recently 
appointed =. Master, and he will be aided by a 

t staff of A 8. 

Whilst it will be their aim, by a sound English edu- 
cation, to fit the boys for the practical work of life, 
higher studies will not be neglected. 

bool will reopen in January next. 
Further information may be obtained from 
JOHN HEELIS, Esq., Skipton. 














RAMMAR SCHOOL, - BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 


Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 


receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
_7- Aberdeen Terrace, West | Clifton. 


ISS OCTAVIA HILL wishes to 

find a Lady to WORK with her in the 
HOMES of the POOR, to assist Visitors in their Dis- 
tricts, and to conduct Correspondence. She offers a 
small Salary, but is anxious to find some one whose 
chief motive is interest in the work.—Apply, by letter 
only, to 14 Nottingham Place, W. 





HELSEA and NOTTINGHAM 
HIGH SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
The Council of the Girls' Public Day-School Com- 
pany, Limited, will shortly elect HEAD MISTRESSES 
for the above Schools. Salary in each case £250 per 
annum, with a Capitation Fee of 10s on each Pupil 
over 100. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY 
of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 8. W. 





pue ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

Conducted in consonance with the movement for 

the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. — 


REDUCED WINTER TARIFF. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL 


Warm and equable climate. Bracing air and beauti- 
ful scenery. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines per- 
fect, with choice of 250 Rooms. Address, Manager, 


VDINBURGH LADIES’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The CLASSES of this ASSOCIATION will Recom- 
mence at 117 George Street, Edinburgh, on Monday, 
13th November. 

English Literature.—Professor Masson. On Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, at 2.30 p.m. 

Latin (Senior) er Sellar. 
Thursdays, at 2.30 p.w 

Mathematics. a= Protenset Kelland. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, at 1.30 = 

Moral Philosophy. —Professor Calderwood. On 

nT Tuesdays and Thurs- 


On Mondays and 


Mondays and Fridays, at 1.30 p 
Zoology.—Dr. A. Wilson. 

days, at 12.30 p.m. 

Economic Science.—Professor Hodgson. On Tues- 

days and Fridays, at 3.30 p.m. 

In addition to the above, a Complete Course on the 

THEORY and PRACTICE of EDUCATION will be 

given by Professor LAURIE, the Class to meet daily 

at 430 p.m. Also,if desired, a JUNIOR CLASS of 

GREEK will be held by Mr. KEITH, M.A., Assistant 

to the Professor of Greek, on Mondays and Wednes- 

days, at 12.30 p.m. 

In connection with these Classes, Certificates are 

given by the University of Edinburgh. 

Prospectuses and Class-Tickets may be obtained 

from Messrs, EDMONSTON and DouGLAS, Booksellers, 

88 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


HEATRE ROYAL, D DRURY LANE. 

—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—Every Evening at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
At 7.45, RICHARD III. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Messrs 
H. Sinclair, J. F. Cathcart, C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ire- 
land, Percy Bell, C. H. Fenton, James Johnstone, R. 
Dolman, J. B. Johnson, Master Grattan; Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Madame Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith 
Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND. Prices 
from 6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS _ for 
GENTLEMEN.—Mre. WHEELER, 24 Harring- 








Ilfracombe, North Devon. 





lected and Edited by HENRY S. LEIGH. 





ton Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 
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“GARSON’S PAINT. 


gn MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PATRONISED BY st oF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
wooD, TRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTs Hr, Lonpoy, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY WORLD. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 
“ Exceedingly useful." —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 


post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 








Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON. 

EDSTEADS. 

EDDING. 


|: rece, FURNITURE. 


ee & SON, 








| _— & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 
by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


[2 £Forp’s FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constituti 





Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
P DIN D and OO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


"| each bottle. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed th 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The A ame " was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Polici 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The next Bonus will be declared to 81st December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ehoant 
“6S 

















PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2Frr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 
or 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 


AND 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, OLEVELAND STREET. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 
ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELEcTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | StovEs—Bright, k, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— Spoons, — 24s to 66s; 16s to 48s. | BATH8—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepsT&ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND OOFFEE S878, from £3 7s to £24. RNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. _ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 38 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £35. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTEN r, Tin, and [ron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNs. TuRNERY Goons, BrusHes, Mats, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—Englisb, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; kg give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordi: 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if des The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composites 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland. —“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. BouLTon and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over al! other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 


in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent } effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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ITY of CINCINNATI MUNICIPAL 
GOLD BONDS. 
£300,000, or $1,500,000, Six-per-Cent. Bonds. 

Interest Payable on 1st May and Ist November. 

PRINOIPAL (Redeemable in 1906) and INTEREST 
payable in GOLD, in NEW YORK and in LONDON, 
at the rate of £1 sterling for Five Dollars Gold. 

The ALLIANCE BANE, LIMITED, is authorised 
to receive Applications for the above amount of 
Bonds, at the rate of 964 per Cent., or £193 per each 
£200 Bond, payable as follows:— 

5 per cent. or £10 per Bond on Application. 
Balance £183 per Bond on Dec. 4th next. 
“£198 

The Bonds are in amounts of £200, or $1,000 each, 
and wil] bear interest from the Ist instant. 

These Bonds, as well as $1,500,000 already placed in 

New York, and which command a current market 
there, are a portion of Six Millions of Dollars duly 
authorised by vote of the citizens of Cincinnati, as re- 
quired by Act of Legislature of the State of Ohio, and 
created for the purpose of completing the C ti 
Southern Railway, owned by the Municipality of Cin- 
cinnati, and on which Ten Millions of Dollars (for 
which Bonds have been previously issued) have been 
expended. 

The indebtedness of the City of Cincinnati, other 
than that authorised for the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way, is $7,325,500, created for the construction of Water 
Works, Public Schools, Hospitals, and Drainage, and 
other public purposes, less $436,446 50c., the present 
balance of Sinking Fund of the City Treasury. 

The total indebtedness is secured by the entire tax- 
able property of the City of Cincinnati, of the assessed 
value in 1875 of $184,498,665, in addition to the public 
works and real estate acquired by the above expendi- 
ture owned by the City, and yielding a large annual 
revenue. 

The City has no Floating Debt. 

The Interest on these Bonds is provided for under 
@ special Act of the Ohio Legislature, requiring the 
City Council to levy annually a separate tax sufficient 
for such interest independently of the levy forall other 
municipal purposes. 

The population of Cincinnati (the largest City in the 
State of Ohio) is upwards of 275,000. 

The City Revenue from taxation in 1875 was up- 
wards of Five Million Dollars. 

The value of Imports, Exports, and Manufactured 
Produce of Cincinnati for the year 1875, as shown by 
the annual published reports of the Board of Trade, 
was 659 Millions of Dollars, 

In case no allotment is made, the amount of the 
Deposit will be returned without deduction. 

In the event of non-payment of the balance due on 
the 4th December next, the Deposit paid on applica- 
tion will be liable to forfeiture. 

The Bonds will be ready for delivery, in exchange 
for the Letter of Allotment and Bankers’ Receipts, 
three clear days after payment in full has been made. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be ob- 
tained at the Alliance Bank, where Certified Copies of 
the Documents authorising the issue of the Bonds can 
be inspected. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 

11th November, 1876. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 





No. 


CITY OF CINCINNATI 6-PER-CENT-GOLD 
BONDS. 
£300,000, or $1,500,000, in amounts of £200, or $1,000. 
TO THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid you£ , being a Deposit 
of £10 per Bond on £ of the above, request 
‘ou to allot that amount in accordance with the 
ospectus issued by you, and agree to accept 
that or any smaller amount you may allot , and 
to pay the further sum due thereon in accordance with 
the terms of th e Prospectus. 
Name in full 








Profession or Description.....+.+sse+00 
Date 














ITY of LONDON BONDS. 
DISCHARGE or RENEWAL of BONDS FALL- 
ING DUE in the YEAR 1877 :— 

In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do here- 
by give notice to the holders, registered or otherwise, 
of City Bonds, which mature within the ensuing year, 
1877, as follows :— 

(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the First 
Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds especi- 
ally applicable to such purpose), absolutely and with- 
out option of renewal, at the dates at which they re- 
spectively mature. 

(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the Second 
Schedule hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an option is given 
to the holders of such Bonds to renew the Loans 
severally secured for a period of ten years from the 
dates at which they severally fall due, at the rate of 
Interest of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Cent. per 
Annum. 

The Loans renewed under this option will be for the 
like purposes and on.the same securities as the existing 
Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, by means 
of Coupons, at the Bank ef England, negotiable through 
any banker. 

Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their agree- 
ment thereto, and bring their Bonds for marking to 
this Office, within the present month of November, 
after which this option can no longer be exercised. 

This Chamber will be opened for the purpose every 
day (Sundays and the 9th and 10th November excepted), 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 











SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 

10 Bonds for £500 each, issued under the 
“ Newgate Market Act,” maturing Ist July, 
1877 ows ove one ove ovo + £5,000 

140 Bonds for £1,000 each, 16 for £500 each, and 
20 for £100 each, secured upon the surplus 
lands of the Holborn-Valley Improve- 
ments, maturing Ist July, 1877... eee 

24 Bonds of £1,000 each and 10 for £100 each, 
issued under the Acts for effecting the 
Cannon-Street Improvements, maturing 
8lst December, 1877 ... 


Total... 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing with an option of renewal. 
29 Bonds for £1,000 each, and 14 for £500 each, 
issued under the Acts for effecting the 
Holborn-Valley Improvements, maturing 
the Ist January, 1877 ... oe ove one 
31 Bonds for £1,000 each, and 9 for £100 each, 
issued under the said Acts, maturing Ist 
July, 1877... oo ooo ese ooo ooo 
98 Bonds for £1,000 each, 164 for £500 each, 
and 200 for £100 each, issued under the 
Acts for constructing the Metropolitan 
Meat and Poultry Market, maturing 1st 
April, 1877 ose eee ove ooo ooo 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, 1 Bond for £1,000, 
and 1 Bond for £100, issued under the 
Acts for Constructing the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market at Islington, maturing Ist 
April, 1877 ove ove ooo eee oon 
1 Bond for £10,000, and 1 for £3,000, issued 
under the said Acts, maturing 5th April, 


150,000 


ee 25,000 
++-£180,000 


eee wee 





36,000 


31,900 


200,000 


21,100 


18,000 
ee 20,000 
++-£322,000 


1877 eve ooo ooo oe eee eco 

1 Bond for £20,000, issued under the said 
Acts, maturing 10th October, 1877... 
Total... 


Holders of City securities will please observe that 
the above Notice does not refer to any Bonds but those 
which become payable in the year 1877. 

Farther information, if needed, will be furnished at 
this Department. 

BENJAMIN SOOTT, Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, Guildhall. 

November 4th, 1876. 


SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLOUR, 


is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 





ANK of SOUTH AUST 
i RD coon adoleiae’ pgm al tonne 
— —- Bill “negotiated ” ~~ co! ‘. 
‘one: Vv t. terms, 
Offices, 64 O11 Broad Street E.G. *pply at the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


SS FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur. 
ances effected in all a ot a oo, 
LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 Paz, 
MALL, S.W. ¥ ® 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand..,.........-.++ seereesseeeeseeees £3,056,085 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, ' 


O* MILLION STERLING has 
as COMPENSATION for 

AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 

Annual Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| Creaeeratie FF WHISK z 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HASSALL:— 

“ T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality, 
The Medical Profession may fee! full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
are holders of Whisky in the world. Their 























OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and rta- 


tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distillerien, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Onossz and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


St q 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and d Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 




















In packets, 1d, 24, 4d, and 6d; or in tius, 1s, 1s 6d, 
and 3s each. 
W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. | 
Sold by all Grocers. } 
: | 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 


Ws MOC -MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica] 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 
quisite pr Faget is supplied by the MOO-MALN | 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 








Usnal Signature .....ccccrescsrsssssessseeres 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 
ONSUMPTION, 
NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 
| we EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
2 prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
1438 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 
} OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great 
Need.—The blood is the life, and on its purity 
depends our health, if not our existence. These Pills 
thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from all contamina- | 
tions, and by that power strengthen and invigorate 
the whole system, healthily stimulate sluggish organs, 
repress over-excited action, and establish order of 
cireulation and secretion throughout every part of the | 
body. The balsamic nature of Holloway’s Pills com- | 
mends them to the favour of debilitated and nervous 
constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. They dis- | 
lodge all obstructions, both in the bowels and else- 
where, and are on that account much sought after for | 
promoting regularity of action in young females and 
delicate persons who are naturally weak, or who from | 
some cause have become so. | 


| free. 





below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. [ 


H 


J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








| RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


The marvellous purifying properties of 
pure Vegetable Charcoal upon the human 
system have only recently been recog- 
nised. It absorbs all acidity and impure 
gases in the stomach and bowels, and 
thus gives a healthy tone to the digestive 


organs. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradi- 
cated by the use of these biscuits.” 

Sold in Tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 


|S eats CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in Is Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 








UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters."—Professor Mac- 
NAMARA.——“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedricksha!l."—Professor AITKEN, F.B.S. 
—‘‘It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalied 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor Baunron, 





| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of ali other known 
waters.”—Lancet. 

HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 
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The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
R, HERBERTSPENCER'S WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Thousand. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 2nd 
34s. 


Thousand. l 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. 3rd 
Thousand. 36s. 
By the. same Author. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 3rd Thousand. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 4th Thousand. 6s. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols. 3rd Thousand. 16s, 


ESSAYS (Third Series). 7s 6d. 
Also Mr. Spencer's 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Compiled and 
‘Abstracted by Professor DUNCAN, Dr. SCHEPPIG, 
and Mr. CoLuier. Folio boards. 


1. ENGLISH. 18s. 
2. ANCIENT AMERICAN RAOES. és. 
3. LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS. 


18s, 
4, AFRICAN RACES. 16s, 
5. ASIATIC RACES. 18s. 
WrramMs and Norgats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 
HE VOCABULARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY; Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical. For 
the Use of Students. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., late 
Professor of Moral Phil iby in the University of 
Glasgow. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited 
by Henry CALDERWOOD,,LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Oo., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The NEW SEASON.—NOTICE.—A 
New and completely Revised Edition of 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing all the leading Books of general 
interest, of the past and present seasons, is 
now ready for délivery, and will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. 

A New Editionof MUDIE’S CLEAR- 
ANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies 
of recent Books withdrawn from the Library 
for saie at greatly reduced prices is also 
now ready. This Catalogue contains an 
unusually large Selection of Popular Works 
in History, Geography, Religion, Philo- 
sophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially 
commended to the attention of Librarians 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and 
other large purchasers of modern Books, 


New Oxford Street, London, November 11, 1876. 





Just ready, nonpareil 16mo, cloth, 3s 6d; French 
morocco, 6s; Turkey morocco, 8s 6d; Turkey 
morocco, flap edges, 10s 6d. (With PRayER-Boox, 
2s extra.) 

HE CHURCH-SERVICE BIBLE, 
containing the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 
with the Lessons from the Apocrypha, marked as 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
EETHOVEN: a Memoir. By Ex.iorr 
Graeme. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 
FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne, and Portrait. New 
Edition, revised and slightly enlarged. 

* We can, without reservation, recommend it as the 
most trustworthy and the pleasantest memoir of Beet- 
hoven published in England.” — a 

“This d lightful little book,—concise, sympathetic, 


” 4 





"London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


SOUL PROVED by SCIENCE. 
Lately published. 
fMHE MECHANISM of MAN; an 
Answer to the Question, “ What am I?” being 
a Popular Introduction to Mental Physiology and 
Psychology. Ry Epwarp W. Cox, President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britian. Vol. I. The 
Mechanism. Price 10s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Part L—INTRODUCTION, 
Part Il.—The MECHANISM of MAN. 
Part III.—The FORCES that MOVE and DIRECT 
the MECHANISM. I. Life. IL. Mind. III. Soul. 
LONGMAN and Oo., Paternoster Row. 


TMHE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 
Now ready. 

1. ADDRESS of the PRESIDENT, Mr. Serjeant 
OOX, on the OPENING of the THIRD SESSION, 
Nov. 2, 1876. Price 6d. 

2. The PROVINCE of PSYCHOLOGY — Inaugural 
Address of the President. 1s. 

3, SOME PHENOMENA of SLEEP and DREAM. By 
Mr. Serjeant Cox. . 

4. CALIGRAPHY as a TEST of CHARACTER. By 
Geo. Harris, Esq. F.A.S. 6d. 

5. The DUALITY of the MIND. By the President. 6d. 

6. The yo te of MEMORY. By Geo. Harris, 

iy S. 6d. 

7, The PSYOHOLOGY of RECOLLECTION. By Mr. 
Serjeant Cox. 64d. 

Sent by post to any person inclosing the price in 
postage stamps to r. Poous, Assistant-Secretary, 
Offices of the Society, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
} ge or through LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster 

Ww. 


DDRESS of the PRESIDENT of the 
4 PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, at the opening of the Third Session, Nov. 
2, 1876,0n “The Progress and Prospects of Psycho- 
logy.” Price 6d. Sent by post to any person inclosing 
six stamps to Mr. PooLs, Assistan' retary, at the 
Offices of the Society, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, where Prospectus and List of Members, &c., 
may be had by any applicant, or will be sent free by 


— also through LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster 
iw. 
sai Price 1s. ° 
ROGER BACON: the Philosophy of 
Science in the Middle Ages. By Professor 
ADAMSON, M.A., Owens College. 
___3.B. Coninisi, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. __ 
HE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC and 
— OCONTROVERSIALIST.—The rietors of 
this Journal have deemed it politic to publish the 
journal monthly, instead of quarterly, as heretofore. 


The New Series, containing 112 pages, will commence 
on January 1, 1877. Price Is. - 


ALACE of the TROCADERO, for 

the PARIS EXHIBITION.—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d) for View—also 

View of American Qhurch in President's 

Address at the Institute of Architects, in full—W hat 

Style next? — History of Gas Lighting — Central 

London and its Masters, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
of all Newsmen. 

















p d to be read in Churches. 

In the “Church-Service Bible,” the Sunday and 
Daily Lessons may be followed in regular sequence 
throughout the year, as in a Church Service. 

The Daily Lessons are marked in the body of the 
text, the Proper Lessons by letters referring to notes 
at the foot of the pase; being indented or let into the 
text, they arrest attention more certainly than in 
the margin, where they are apt to be overlooked and 

by in reading. 

The marks for the Proper and Daily Lessons are 
distinct and separate, with great advantages in respect 
both of clearness and simplicity. 

A Table of the Sundays and Holydays, giving the 
days on which they fall, together with the proper 
Lessons, and forming a complete Calendar and 
Almanac for twenty-four years, to the end of the pre- 
ao century, has been specially prepared for this 


ition. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
London: H&NRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. In Five Books. By EDWARD 
Wuirts, Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work.”"—Unscen Universe, by 
Professors STEWART and TAIT. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


= . In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
OAN of ARC, and the TIMES of 


CHARLES VII. By Mrs. Bray, Author of 
“Good St. Louis and his Times,” “ Life of Stothard,” 





“A fine, pure, and beautiful piece of historic bio- 
graphy."—Art Journal. 

“No other book that we know gives the interesting 
period of French history in so readable a form.”— 
Guardian, 

“Readers will rise from its perusal not only with 
increased information, but with sympathies awakened 
and elevated.” —Times. ° 

aac and FARRAN, corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 


WHE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. I—A MODERN MINISTER. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
i Vol. I. of the CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA, 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert Warts, M.D., 
M.RCS., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


This day, 


This da 
On SPIRITUALI 


HANDBOOK 


William Street, Strand. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


Geores MacDonaLp, LL.D. 3 vols. 
Mark | Eylmer’s Revenge. By 
Power's Partner. By May Byrne. 


DER. 3 vols. 
It never flags in in- 





Nora’s Love-Test. 


OxciL HAY, Author of “Old Myddelton's Money.” 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“A powerful and interesting story; bri, 
fresh, oath i Seckting.“—-Evaminer. -_ 
By the 


Major Vandermere. 
uthor of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols. 
“A well-written story.”—<Spectator. 
CHEAP EDITION of 


My Little Lady. E. Frances 


POYNTER. Illustrated by E. y == R.A. 5s, 
bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT?’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Next week will be published, a New and Cheap Edition. 


THE DILEMMA, 


By the Author of 
“ The Battle of Dorking,” and “A True Reformer.” 
Complete in One Volume, price 6s. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF First EpItion. 

“When the author of ‘The Battle of Dorking’ 
writes on war, he is very sure to command attention, 
and his literary talent can weave his military know- 
ledge into fiction that is fascinating as well as instruc- 
tive.” — Times. 

“A very striking story, which no one who begins is 
likely to drop before he finishes it, and which no one 
who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian 
Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual 
form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history."—Spectator. 

“ As a story, we are ind to rank it with the best 
that we have read for a very long time.”—Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, Price ONE SHILLING. 
RARE GOOD LUCK: a Fortune in 


Seven Strokes. The Extra Christmas Number for 
1876 of the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZLNE. 

Srroke THE Frrst—The FORTUNE of the SEA. 

STROKE THE SECOND—JOHN MORRISON'S 'NATUS. 

STROKE THE THIRD—NABUCO, 

STROKE THE Fourtu—‘MY FACE IS MY FOR- 


TUNE. 
STROKE THE Firta—The BEST LUCK in all the 
WORLD. 


STROKE THE SIXTH—OLD FRIENDS and NEW. _ 
STROKE THE SEVENTH—The WONDERFUL VOYAGE 
of the BARQUE ‘ ARABELLA.’ 
London: GRANT and Go., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street 
E.C.; and all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


rice 21s, profusely illustrated with Photo- 
Maps, Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and Litho- 
graphs in Gold and Colours 4 Native Artists. 
rey: TRIP to BURMAH with the 
COMMANDERB-IN-CHIEF. By 0. A. Gorpon, 








graphs, 


C.B., Author of “ Life on the Gold Coast,” &c. 


y, demy 8vo, price Is. 
STIC MADNESS. By L. S. 
Forbes WINSLOW, M.B. Cantab., D.C.L. Oxon. 


Also, by the same Authon price 1s. 
for ATTENDANTS on the 
INSANE. 


London: BAmiirre, TINDALL, and Cox., King 





New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 128,—1876. 
RIDEAUX’S (H.) HISTORICAL 
CONNECTION of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 


MENT. Revised, with Notes, Analyses, and an Intro- 
ductory Review, by J. TALBOYS WHEELER, F.B.G.S. 


London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 





FT? BOOK-BUYERS & LIBRARIANS. 
—Just published, a Oatalogue of Second-hand 
Books, in all Classes of Literature, adapted for 
Gentlemen's Libraries, Book Societies, &c. For- 
warded free, on application to J. Rooue, Bookseller, 
1 Southampton Row, Hol born, W.0.—Libraries pur- 
chased. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs. 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


C 


SPIRITUALISM. 
_ Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 
REWSTER’S (Sir DAVID) 
LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC, With In- 


troductory Chapters on the Being and Faculties of 
Man, and the latest additional Phenomena of Natural 
Magic. By J. A. Smits, Author of a Treatise on the 
Structure of Matter, &c. 


Loudon: WiLLiAM Teee¢ and Oo., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 





RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


(NRA S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 


C 


rNHE 
Theology of the Future. 


Just published, post 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, Re 6s. 
SUPREMACY of MAN. A 
Suggestive Inquiry respecting the Philosophy and 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. and of all 


Booksellers. 





"# pees 
45 gs. to 75 ga. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicable to all instraments— 





Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 











PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho 
~—. London. Collections of ee 





&e to . i, cv 
Sound tase volumes, portfolived, or framed. 
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NEW CHRISTMAS STORY BY B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” ‘The Duchess of 
Rosemary Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “ Grif,” “ An Island Pearl,” &c. 


Third Edition now ready, with Twenty-four Illustrations, price 1s. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By B. L. FARJEON. 

Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE” for 1876. 

Part I. How the Shadows appeared at Warleycombe, and what they said and 
did—Part II. The Shadows on the Snow-Ranges—Part III. Christmas again at 
Warleycombe. 

‘* Unquestionably the best Christmas tale that has appeared since Dickens's 
* Cricket on the Hearth.’ "— Worcester Journal. 





Secret Societies.—The Omladina, the Hetairia, the Carbonari, the Templars, 
the Fenians, &. 
Now ready, in 2 yols. 8vo, at every Library. 

SECRET SOCIETIES of the EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. 

By THomas Frost, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. In 2 vols. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries in the United Kingdom. 

The ANNALS of St. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
Edited by the Rey. JOHN EpMuND Cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), 
Vicar in Charge. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Illustrations, &c. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 

ESSAYS on some MODERN WORKS, chiefly Biographical. 
By W. M. Tartt, F.S,S.,and of the Royal Historical Society. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, price 21s, 

‘The two volumes before us are most pleasing. Few p , however deeply 
acquainted with literature, but will be able to learn and profit by their perusal. 

They are the compositions of a highly-gifted and thoroughly cultured author.”— 

Jewish World. 

ON the TRACK of the PILGRIM FATHERS. By J. Ewe 
Ritcuiz, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. 


A RIDE THROUGH PERSIA. By Arrnvur Arnon, 
Author of “ From the Levant,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The EAST: being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a 
Tour in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. By WILLIAM YOUNG MARTIN. 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo. 

CURIOSITIES of TRAVEL. By Cuartes A. Witxmns. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MAUD, the MEDIUM, 1 vol. 
NOTICE—NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By Frorence Marryar, Author 
of ‘' Fighting the Air,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. In 3 vols. 


The LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wiiu1am Hareison Arns- 


worth, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Crichton,” &. In 8 vols. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “ The 
Romance of War.” In 8 vols, 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “This 
Son of Vulcan,” “ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “My Little Girl,” &c, In 3 vols. 
Reprinted from the World. 

“*The Golden Butterfly’ will certainly add to the happiness of mankind, for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.”—7imes. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By Jamus Payn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The freshness of his description, the liveliness of his style, the ang my | of his 
sentiments, the breadth of his sympathy, the tenderness of his pathos, the humor- 
ousness of his remarks, his appreciativeness of all that is most winning in woman, 
and girl, and boy are remarkable."——Pall Mali Gazette. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrert, Author of 
“*Oocupations of a Retired Life,” “ Crooked Places,” &c. In 2 vols. 
“Will meet with extensive sympathy. A religious spirit permeates every 


c . — Athenseum. 
ey fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal, 
A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By the Author of “Elsie: a 


Lowland Sketch,” In 3 vols. 
“ There is a simplicity of manner and a generosity of feeling in ‘A Woman's 
Victory’ which will place it on a very high level among the novels of the time.”— 


Queen. 
“ Its powerful conception is equalled by the skill of its gradual develo pment." — 
Athensum. 


FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 
Cxuvrc#, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
“It is a powerful story, which will awake the liveliest emotions.”"—Court Journal. 
‘* Pleasant reading of the lightest description.” —Standard. 


A WOMAN SOORNED. By E. Owens Buacksvurn, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” &c. 3 vols. 


** This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.” —Queen. 
“One of the best novels and most enticing books of the season."—Morning 








Pe avoll worth reading.”—Standard. 
IN MANBURY CITY. By Davi Sime. In 8 vols. 


“ A first novel that foretells an excellent novelist. Merits high praise for per- 
formance as well as for promise.” —Globe. 


MAGGIE, By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fantoccini.” 


3 vols. 
“ Women will, we think, read this story with sharply aroused interest ; and men 
capable of enthusiasm will not put down the book without having felt more than 
one shudder of swift approval.'’'—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


SIR GUY’S WARD. By Geratp Giyyn. In 3 vols. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








Second Edition, 1s; by post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


CoNTENTS:—1, Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of India—3, The Civir 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University of Oxford 
5. Remarks on the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civa 
Service. 





“ We are glad to be able to follow the author in most of his strictures 
many of his recommendations.”"—Daily News. . and fo 

‘Mr. Scoones has written @ paper on the tests for the Indian Civil Service which 
should be studied by all who care either for that service in particular, or for the 
bey of the eee in general.” —Spectator. 

“Amore valuable on to the competitive-examination controversy could 
hardly be supplied than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed.” Overland Mail. 

“The paper (on the Civil Service of India) is moderate and sensible, and ig 
founded upon a very intimate knowledge of the facts."—Saturday Review, 

‘“*The writer, whose previous suggestions with regard to the India Civil Service 
attracted much favourable criticism at the time, now takes up his to show the 
—_ and defects of the Home Civil Service, and of the method of entering it."—. 

caméiner. 








London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, 8S.W. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rey. MANDELL OREIGHTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 
On Wednesday next, in fcap. 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 9d. 
+ one TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 1485-1603. By 
the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., Editor of the Series. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 


M* EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC 








USE of FUEL. 
In royal 8vo, amply illustrated. 
OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s, 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 
ON the USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and VENTI- 
LATION. Price 6d. 
IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. Price 1s. 


VENTILATION and HEAT.—A Now Edition in preparation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| Peed LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various . 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., &., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 

















OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Pyromancy and Saving 
Life from Fire, by Professor Gardner. The Polytechnic Séance, conducted 

by the Polytechnic Medium and by Polytechnic Means. The War in the East, 
with a large number of Dissolving Views, by Mr. King. Demonstration of a New 
Theory of the Orbital Revolution of the Earth, by Mr. John Harris, with Magnifi- 
cent Models. Plate-Spinning and Thought-Telegraphy, by the Taylor Family. 
The New Forest, with Dissolving Views, by Mr. J. L. King. Diving Bell, 
Cosmoramic Views, &c., &c.—Concluding at 4.15 and 9.15 p.m., daily, with @ 
Musical, Optical, and Scenic Entertainment, entitled, The Invisible Prince, 
with a New Feather in his Cap, written by Mr. Ellis Reynolds.—Open from 
12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools and Children 


ander 10 years, 6d. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
J Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRAN , Distillery, 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


To be had at all the Libraries. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MR. GRAY AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. 
By PETER PYPER, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Temple. 


very unspiritual Rector, who cares less for principles than 

“Mr. Genter, the ¥ <f es principles pay, is a clever caricature.” 

* “Surely no one but @ clergyman or Mr. Anthony Trollope would be 

so much tM It clever eels and thoughtful and har’ fw realy prety 

is clever, t) » ani + a0 a few y y 

ber — “The Bishop and Mr. Gunter the Evangelist are two as well- 

justrated characters as any that can be found out of the of 

Stubblegrass is equal to Bishop Proudie himself, 

which is saying not a little.’ > y-drawn char- 

acter, with all the virtues @ heroism of a Grace 
Darling. The style of composition is that of an accomplished scholar.” 

Mercury. “The manner in which the love-story is treated is very commendable, 

‘nd has a ring of high, pure, Christian chivalry and morality about it that has 

r- wo t as uncommon in recent fiction as in the conventional si to 

eich the offender belongs."—A. . “The author has given us a book which 

has the merit of being altogether out of the common, and which is the production 

of one who, with an acute intelligence and a power of satire by no means con- 

temptible, unites a tender, graceful, and lively sympathy.”— World. 


CORNELIUS a LAPIDE’S GREAT COMMENTARY on the 

SORIPTURES. Translated by T. W. Mossman, B.A., assisted by various 
Scholars. The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 128 each. 
[Now ready. 

tical learning of the rarest kind.”"—Standard. 

are books,—an unfailing magazine of in- 





een 
ketched an: 
Mr. Anthony Trollope...... i 


“ A very mine of research and ex 
“It is =e of those few ‘ books whi 


and devotion, of the profoundest views of Holy Scripture and theology in 
Pom and one of ‘the most valuable and important recently issued from the 
®, Review. “The Gospel narrative is here displayed in thoroughly 


ress.” — g 
omatic lish, which reads like an original composition rather than a trans- 
fom Dg ei ord the r on the it of his work; he has con- 
ferred a real boon upon English readers."—7he Pilot. “The ‘Commentary ‘ is a 
world-historical work, and well deserves translating and reprinting. We cordially 
commend it to our readers."—Znglish Independent, “The translation is the 
sense is rendered truthfully,and in good English; the sentences are terse and 
vi; us."—Tadlet. “To say one word in recommendation of the great work of 
} tapi de is superfluous, but it is our simple duty to call attention to the great work 
now being done by Mr. Mossman for English readers."—Literary Churchman. 


By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
The LIVES of the SAINTS. To be complete in Twelve 


Vols., each complete in itself, and containing one Month of the Calendar, price 7s. 


JANUARY. (Third Edition in the press.) 
FEBRUARY to SEPTEMBER. (Second Edition.) 
OCTOBER. (Nearly ready.) 


By the Same Author. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS, and STRANGE 
EVENTS. Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
“ This book deserves, and will ultimately obtain, a large sale. It is as amusing 
as Dean Ramsay's famous work, and almost as instructive as Chambers's ‘ Domestic 
Annals,’ "—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


SERMON-AIDS: being Outlines of Two Sermons for each 
Sunday and Festival in the Christian Year. By the Rev. G. HUNTINGDON, M.A., 
Vicar of Tenby. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ Deacons need aids and suggestions in preparing for the pulpit; they will find 
them in = book; even experienced preachers may use them with advantage.”— 

Church Bells. 


REFLECTIONS DELIVERED at the CELEBRATION of 
HOLY COMMUNION in the CHURCH of ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. By A. 
B. Evans, D.D., Rector. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Now realy. 


CHURCH or DISSENT? An Appeal to Holy Scripture 
Addressed to Dissenters. By T. P. GARNIER, M.A., Rector of Cranworth, 
Norfolk, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


COME to the WOODS, and other Poems. By the Rev. 
G. J. Connisn, M.A., late Vicar of Kenwyn-with-Kea, and Prebendary of 
Exeter. Foap. 8vo, 28 64. New Edition. 

“It is a true volume of fancy, and the fancy is marked by tenderness and purity. 
All the poems are short; some of them like sweet cabinet pictures, found not in 
exhibitions, but occasionally in some friend's house, and always looked at with love 
and admiration.”— Nonconformist. 


The GOSPEL STORY; a PLAIN COMMENTARY on 
the FOUR GOSPELS By the Rev. W. MICHELL, M.A., Inspector of Schools for 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d each. Fourth 
Thousand. 

“Tt is what it calls itself—a really ‘Plain Commentary on the Four Gospels.’ It 
avoids the common faults of diffuseness and vagueness, and gives real explanation, 
followed by real practical application ; and though the words are plain and the 
sentences short, the teaching is high and spiritual. —Guardian. 


RUTILIUS and LUCIUS: or, Stories of the Third Century. 
By RoBert IsAac WILBERFORCE, MA. late Archdeacon and Canon of York. 
Crown 8yo, New Edition, 3s. 


STORIES on the FESTIVALS, 


Seventh Thousand, price 5s. 


SUNDAY STORIES for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. In 4 
—- square 16mo, Fourth Thousand, price 10s. 
= story is founded upon some point in the epistle or gospel for the day; 
nothing could be better for reading to a Sunday class. "—Church Review. , 


FAITH and DUTY. tary tructi 
in Church Principles, Hints Contente— Blementary Ine ote 


2 vols. square 16mo, 


shi kas [Vow ready. 
The OLD HOUSE “ 
VALEO,” Author of ‘ane the DOWNS, 4 > by Vole, non 


J > . 
OnN WESLEY in COMPANY with HIGH CHURCHES. . 


crown 8yo, 2s 6d; limp cloth, Is 6d. 





JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The CHRISTIANS of TURKEY: their Condi- 


tien under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A. Author 
“ Servia and the Servians.” Crown 8vo, 5s. A. 1d 


“ A valuable oo a gu and summary, which should be widely read and pon- 


dered.” —N 


The GREAT ICE AGE. By James Gzixr, 
F.B.S., &c., of H.M.'’s Geological Survey. ~ Seco thoroughly 
Revised, with much New Matter, aa A the a — Discoveries, 
additional Maps and Illustrations, &. 8vo, 24s. 


aan book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age." —Saturday 
“This work, without is 80 
clear, and so free from 
education.”"— Academy. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Invention 


Anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes 
Without Hands,” &c. With 200 Lilustrations. In 1 handsome ber =. 
ext 


any sacrifice of scientific accuracy and completen 
technicalities, as to be intelligible to any reader of 


. 


ESSAYS : Theological and Literary. By R. 
H. Hutron, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a New 
Introduction on the Religious Difficulties of the Times. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

“ Well worth all who value kindly ti t and delicate apprecia- 
tion of the literary and theological voudencles of the age;—Pall Mall Gasehe 


‘Mr. Hutton is an eminently appreciative and intelligent critic......It is pleasant 
to find a writer who is at once discriminating and more anxious to praise than to 
blame.”—Saturday Review. 


“These volumes will gain what they richly deserve,—a high place in English 
literature." —British Quarterly Review. ” ° 

“ Will surely win a permanent place in English literature for Mr. R. H. Hutton.” 
—Contemporary Review. 


The LAUREL-BUSH: a New Sto 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post 8vo. 


REMAINS, Theological and Literary. 


the late Bishop THIRLWALL. Edited by the Rev. Canon PERvwns, v4 
vo. 


ry: By the 


Vol. I. CHARGES. 
Vol. II. CHARGES. 
[Immediately. 


Vol. Ill. LITERARY REMAINS. 
Vol. IV. LETTERS. 
(In the press. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & MEMOIR of THOMAS 


GUTHRIE, D.D. By his Sons, the Rev. D. K. Gururrs, M.A., and O. J. 
GuTurig, M.A. With Steel Portrait. 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“One of the most interesting books recently published."—Speetajor. 
“ Of great interest, even as @ mere piece of reading, and of no small value as @ 
contribution to Scotch history."—Scotsman. 
“ Both interest and amusement will be found in this picture of a stirring time, in 
which an eager, busy nature played its part.” Review. 


The CITY, its Sins and Sorrows; and PLEAS 
for RAGGED SCHOOLS. By the late Dr.GuTuriz. Uniform with “ The 
1 in Ezekiel,” aud completing the Uniform Edition of Dr. Guthrie's 


Gospe 
Works. Crown 8vo. (Jn a few days. 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Saran 


TyYTLER, Author of “Lady Bell,” “ Citoy J eline,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8v0. [/mmediately. 





_ 


MORE than a MILLION; or, a Fight for 
a Fortune. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ Worked out with a completeness and ingenuity alike surprising......Shows 
keen insight into human nature and a rare power of re."—Nonconformist. 
“ There has not often been put into fictional form a more vigorous peme of the 
effect of the greed for wealth on poor human nature. The story is told throughout 
with much breadth of humour and force of narrative style.""—Scotsman. 


The ANCIENT REGIME. By H. A. TAINE, 


D.C.L. Translated by J. DurRAND. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“Most brilliant and entertaining......If the volumes still to come are equal to 
that before us, we shall pronounce it a masterpiece." —Athenzum. 
“Mr. Durand may be thanked for placing a book of such interest before us in a 
form so satisfactory."—Academy. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
By his Brother, DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. With Portraits and numerous Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


“A really good book......The portrait of a great orator and 


tor, and a true 
and noble-hearted man."—Mr. Gladstone in the Church Quarterly . 






DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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BOHN’S 


LIBRARIES, 


Containing STANDARD WORKS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, of EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE, on HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHZZOLOGY, THEOLOGY, 
ANTIQUITIES, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, POETRY, ART, 
FICTION, with DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, and other BOOKS of REFERENCE; com- 
prising Translations from the Fronch, German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Icelandic, 
Latin, and Greek. Price 3s 6d, or 5s per volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set, in 
648 vols., price £134 18s, 6d. Full Catalogues sent, post free, on application. 





ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES DURING THE YEARS 1875, 1876. 





The TRAGEDIES of ALFIERI, com- 

lete, including those published posthumously. 

Translated from the Italian. Edited by EDGAR 

ALFRED BowRING, O.B, With a Preface, containing 

a Short Sketch of the Poet's Life. 2 yols. post 8vo, 7s. 
[Now ready. 


This Translation is in the main that of Lloyd. Mr. 
Bowring has carefully compared the whole with the 
original, making considerable alterations with a view 
to attaining greater accuracy, and has added the three 
posthumous tragedies not hitherto included. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Translated into English Prose by C. H. WALL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Student's French Grammar.” With 
a Short Life and @ Portrait. Vols. 1I.andII. Post 
8vo0, 38 6d each. (Vol. IL. shortly. 


This Translation is entirely new. The French Edi- 
tion employed is that of M. Ch. Louandre. Two Plays, 
4‘ La Jalousie du Barbouillé " and “ Le Médecin Volant,” 
are here translated into English for the first time. 


[A reprint of the first volume has already been called for. 


JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH 
RICHTER’S LEVANA (a Treatise on Education), 
together with ‘The Autobiography " (a Fragment), 
and a Short Prefatory Memoir. Post 8yo, 3s 6d. 

(Shortly. 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART. 
The History and Character of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Dr. HERMANN ULRICI. Translated from the 
ird Edition of the German, with Additions and 
Corrections, by the Author, by L. Dora ScHMITZ, 
Translator of Professor Elze’s “Essays on Shak- 
speare "and Dr. Schliemann's “Troy and its Re- 
mains.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 7s. [Now ready. 


The following headings to the Nine Books, into 
h thie work is divided, will give some idea of 

its scope, and of the thoroughness with which 

the Author has treated his subject:—History of the 

English Drama—The Life and Times of Shakspeare 
hakspeare’s Dramatic Style in Relation to that of 

his Oontemporaries—Shakspeare's Tragedies—Shak- 

aon Comedies—Shakspeare’s Historical Dramas— 
e ; 


Ww 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT of EUROPE. By JoHN WILLIAM 
Draper, M.D., LL.D. A Newand Cheaper Edition. 
aoe throughout by the Author. 2 vols. post 
vo, 108. 

Social advancement is as completely under the con- 
trol of natural law as is bodily growth. The life of an 
individual is a miniature of the life of a nation. To de- 
monstrate and illustrate these two propositions is the 
special object of this work. 

(A reprint of these volumes has already been called for. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Anti- 
quities. An Account of the City, with full Descrip- 
tion of the Remains of Recent Excavations, and also 
an [tinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 
a Plan of the Forum, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

This Edition (the Fourth) has been carefully revised, 
and has been enlarged by adding descriptions of the 
inore important discoveries made up to the year 1874. 
The Plan has also been altered in accordance with the 
recent discoveries, and three fresh Engravings inserted. 


HISTORY of the ARTICLES of 
RELIGION, to which is added a Series of Docu- 
ments from A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1615, together with 
Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By the 
late OC. HARDWICK. Thoroughly Revised, with the 
addition of an Appendix. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 
This Edition has been thoroughly revised by the 

Rev. Francis Procter, M.A., Author of “ History of the 

Book of Common Prayer,” and has been enlarged by 

the addition of an Appendix containing a Reprint of 

the MS. of the Forty-five Articles of 1552, which is 
preserved among the State Papers. 


INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Frtepricd BLEEK. Edited by JOHANN 
BLEEK and ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN. Translated from 
the Second Edition of the German, by G. H. 
VBSNABLES, under the supervision of the Rev. F. 
VENABLES, Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. Second 
Edition, with Corrections. 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 

‘* Bleek's ‘Introduction,’ which is here for the first 
time presented in an English dress, has been long and 
favourably known to Biblical students as perhaps the 





Plays Ascribed to Shakspeare the G 
of which is Doubtful—History of Shakspeare’s Plays 
in England; in Germany. 


POEMS of ROBERT GREENE, 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, and BEN JONSON. 
Edited, with Critical and Historical Notes and sepa- 
rate Memoirs of the Three Poets, by ROBERT BELL. 
Post 8vo, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 


The present Poems formed two volumes in the Ori- 
ginal Edition of Robert Bell's “ English Poets.” 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroic 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, 
together with some few of later date. Collected by 
THOMAS Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. A New 
Edition, by J. V. PRICHARD. 2 vols. post 8vo, 7s. 


The Editor's aim in this Edition has been to effect a 
correct reproduction of the “Reliques" as put forth 
during Percy's life. For this purpose, the Four 
Earliest Editions have been carefully collated with the 
folio MS. The Glossary has been considerably en- 
larged, and an Index has also been added. A few Ex- 
planatory Foot-Notes, the fruit of late rezearch, in- 
crease the already copious stock, but the paternity of 
all such is distinctly noted. 


The HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 
640. By SamugL SHARPB. With Two Mips and 
upwards of 400 Illustrative Woodcuts. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8yo, 10s. [Vow ready. 


The EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection 
from the Epigrammatic Literature of Ancient, 
Mediwval,and Modern Times. With Introduction, 
Notes, Observations, Illustrations, an Appendix on 
Works connected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
and Three Separate Indices. By the Rev. Henry 
Puiuie Dopp, M.A., Oxford. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, with many new Epigrams, 
principally of an amusing character. Post 8vo, 6s. 


This volume is the most complete work on Epi- 
grams yet issued. It contains upwards of 1,850 
specimens, selected from about 490 authors of all 
nations, beginning with Archilochus (B.C. 690). Slight 
Biographical Notices are attached to each Author, 
and Explanations, Notes, Comparisons, and Anecdotes 
are givon wherever the Epigrams are made more 
interesting by such means. 


t(4 reprint ofjthis work has already.been called for. 


most plete and trustworthy of the works which, 
under the same title, and professing the same objects, 
have appeared with such rapidity in Germany during 
the last quarter of a century. "—/ rom the Preface to the 
First Edition. 


The THEATRE of the GREEKS: 
Treatise on the History and Exhibition of the Greek 
Drama. With a Supplementary Treatise on the Lan- 
guage, Metres, and Prosody of the Greek Dramatists, 
and numerous Illustrations from the best Ancient 
Authorities. By JOHN WILLIAM DoNALDsON, D.D. 
Eighth Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The present Edition is a reprint of the seventh (the 
last edited by Dr. Donaldson), with a few slight modi- 
ficati an issi which were found necessary 
in order to make the book of the requisite size. 


. - 
CARY’S DANTE : the Vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise, of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. CAry, M.A. With a Portrait 
and Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, 
Additional Notes, and an Index of Proper Names. 

Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

This edition, and the demy-8vo one with double 
columns, are the only editions containing the last 
sowie of the Author, with numerous additional 
Notes. 


The BETROTHED : being 
tion of “I Promessi. Sposi.” 3 
MANZONI. With numerous Lilustrations. 
1 vol. 732 pages, 5s. 

This is the only complete English translation of the 
work. It forms the First Volume of a New Library 
entitled, “TH NOVELISTS LIBRARY.” The two 
following novels have already been added, and others, 
are in preparation. 


The HISTORY of the ADVENTURES 
of JOSEPH ANDREWS, and his FRIEND, Mr. 
ABRAHAM ADAMS. By HENRy FIELDING. With 
Thomas Roscoe's Biography, a Portrait of Fielding, 
and George Cruikshank’s [llustrations. Post 8vo, 
3s 6d. (/mmediately. 


This reprint of Fielding’s first novel is a repro- 





a Transla- 
y ALESSANDRO 
Post 8vo, 


author's lifetime. Mr. Roscoe's Memoir has 
revised for this edition, and it is hoped, improved by 
the omission of some irrelevant matter, and by the 
insertion, in notes, of sundry details which have 
hitherto been overlooked. 


The HISTORY of TOM JONES, a 
FOUNDLING. By HENRY FIBLDING. Roscoe's 
Edition. With George Oruikshank’s Illustrations. 





2 vols. post 8vo, 78. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








duction of the fifth edition, the last published in the | 
been | 


i 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
The HISTORY of MATERIALIsy. 


By Professor F. A. LANGE. An Authorised Trang- 
lation from the last German Edition. By Exnestg 
— B-A., late Scholar of Trinity 4 

ord. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND 
(Being the Second Series of “ Problems of Life and 
Mind.”) By Grorge Henry Lewes. 1 vol. ayo 
with numerous Llustrations, cloth. [Jn preparation, 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY, 


By Jonn Ruys. Orown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly, 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS: 


Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of the 
Construction of Machines, with an Introduction tg 
the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for Techni. 
cal Schools and Colleges, and for the Use of 
neers, Architects, &c. By JULIUS WEISBACH, Ph. 
Oberbergrath, and Professor at the Royal . 
Academy at Freiberg, &., &c. from the 
Fourth Augmented and Improved German Edition 
by Ecktey B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 
8vo, with 902 Woodcuts. (Jn December, 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
its OWN HISTORIANS. The Muhammadan Period, 
The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Exxior, 
K.C.B. Revised and Continued by Professor Jouy 
Dowson. Vol. VII. 


NEW WORKS. 
OSTRICHES and OSTRICH-FARM. 


ING. By JULIUS Ds MOSENTHAL, Consul-General 
of the South-African Republic for France, and late 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Cape of 
Good Hope, &.. &c.; and JAMES EDMUND Harting, 
F.LS., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, &c.,&c.  8vo, with 8 Full- Illustrations 
and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, 10s 6d. (Just published. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W. R. Greg, Fourth, considerably 
Enlarged, Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 15s. 


AMONGST MACHINES: a Descrip- 
tion of various Mechanical Appliances used in 
Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances, 
A Book for Boys, copiously Ill ted. By the 
Author of “ The Young Mechanic.” Imperial 16mo, 
pp. viii.-336, cloth, 7s 6d. (Just published, 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of 
Leicester, the Creator of the House of Sommons. By 
REINHOLD PAULI. Translated by UNa M. Goopwin. 
With Introduction by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi.-340, cloth, 6s. (Just published. 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. By 
J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Fourth Edition, Re- 
written. Crown 8vo, pp. x.-182, cloth, 5s. 

[Just published. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE. By E. H. Pater, M.A, 
Lord Almoner's Reader and Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. Square royal 32mo, 
pp. 726, cloth, 10s 6d. (Just published. 


An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. demy 


8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s. 
ADVANCE THOUGHT. By Chas. E. 


Gass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi-188, cloth, 6s. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By STELLA, Author of “The King’s Stratagem,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, with Steel Engraving, 
cloth, 2s 6d. (Just published. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG:; or, 
Songs and Stories in the OChina-English Dialect. 
With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-140, cloth, 5s. 


The SHE-KING ; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. JAMEs LuG@s, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 12s, 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK ; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Oontaining the 
Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all Kinds of 
Manifestations, the Means of Communication with 
the Invisible World, the Development of Median- 
imity, &c., &e. By ALLEN KARDEC. Translated by 

ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth, 7s 6d. 


| JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
| and White. By the Earl of SourngesK. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY. A 
Reply to “ Modern Christianity a Civilised Heathen- 
ism.” Being some Common-place Reflections ou 
Orthodoxy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.- 
238, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ESSAYS and LECTURES on INDIAN 
HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. By Colonel G. B. 
MALLESON, ©.8.1. Crown 8vo, pp. 347, cloth, 5s. 


Now ready, 8vo, pp. 232, stitched in rREVIET 6s. 
|The NORTH AMERICAN : 
| OCTOBER, 1876 

CONTENTS:—1, The Southern Question. 2. The 

Whiskey-Riog. 3. Von Holst's History of the United 

States. 4. An Episode in Municipal Government. 5. 
| The “Independents” in the Canvas. 6. Critical Notices. 
| “The number seems to us the most interesting that 

has appeared for some time.”—New York Nation. 


| London TRUBNER and OO., Ludgate Hill. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 


ACTURING | IN- 
. A Series of Handy Volumes by Emi- 
DUG ters Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
F.G.S. Post 8vo, cloth, each 3s 
The following New Volumes, viz.:— 
Toe BIRMINGHAM TRADES:— 
ILS, LOCKS, WOOD-SCREWS, RAIL- 
way NOLTS and SPIKES, BUTTONS, PINS, 
NEEDLES, SADDLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE. The 
late W. C. AITKEN (Birmingham). 
PENS, PAPIER-MAOHE. G. Linpsey (Birmingham). 





SHIP-BUILDING. Captain Beprorp Pm, R.N., MP. 
TELEGRAPHS. ROBERT Sasrne, O.E. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Prof. WRIGHTSON, 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS. OD. K. CLARK, 
M. Inst. 0.E. 
. G. WALLIS (KE r of Art Collections, 
Er aagien — 
GOLD-WORKING. Rev. CHARLES BOuTELL, M.A. 
‘WATCHES and CLOCKS. F. J. BRITTEN (Brit. Hor. 
Inst. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. The late E. F. RrwBavt_t, 
ve D. (Musical Examiner, College of Preceptors). 7 
CUTLERY. F. OALzis (Sheffield). 


SALT, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, BREAD, and 
BISCUITS. J.J. MANLEY, M.A. 
SUGAR-REFINING. OC. HovGHTON GILL (late Assist. 
Exam. Univ. of London). 
ER and CHEESE. MorGAN EvANSs (late Editor 
of “ Milk Journal”). 
BREWING and DISTILLING. T. PooLty, BSc. 
F.OS8. 
Twelve Volumes of this Series are now ready. 
Prospectus on application, or by post for One Stamp. 


The TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Synopsis 
of the Ordinary Powers of Trustees in regard to In- 
vestments, with Practical Directions and Tables of 
Securities. By BERNARD ORACROFT. New Edition, 
fcap. 4to, 7s 6d. 

“As ausefal office-book of reference, the Guide is 
one sui generis."—Monetary Review. 

“The most complete work of its kind yet presented 
to the public."—Railway News. 


BANKING STATISTICS, 
with Remarks on the Bullion Reserve, and Non- 
Legal Tender Note Circulation of the United King- 
dom, By Joun DvuN, General Manager of Parr's 
Banking Company. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


SIMPLE LESSONS on MONEY, chiefi 
intended for use in Elementary Schools. By Rev. T. 
E. ORALLAN, M.A., Chaplain to the Sussex County 
my Hayward's Heath. Post 8vo, 3d; or 16s 

r 100. 


RETURN to PARLIAMENT of 
OWNERS of LAND, 1873.—England and Wales— 
Summary Digest. By FREDERICK Purpy, F.S.S, 
Principal of the Statistical Department, Local 
Government Board. Large royal 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 
“ Full of the most interesting statistical information 

respecting landowners and their property that can be 

imagingd."— Metropolitan. 


THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 
SACK. New and Improved Edition. With Notes on 
Recent Changes, suggested by a Recent Revisit. By 
W. Martiev Writs, F.B.A.8., F.O.S., Author of 
“The Fuel of the Sun,” &. Or. 8v0, with Map, cl., 6s. 
“No more useful, compact, and trustworthy, as well 

28 pleasant and readable, account of Norway has ap- 

peared.”—Daily News. 


The PRINCES of INDIA: an Historical 
Narrative of the Principal Events from the Invasion 
of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nader Shah. By 
Sir Epwarp SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “ Letters on 
india,” “A Trip to the Trenches,” ‘Rambles in 
North and South America,” &c. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, with Map, cloth, 8s 6d. 

“Sir Edward Sullivan's is not one to serve a tem- 
porary purpose, but possesses a permanent interest 
and value. He isa master of his subject, and writes 
a vivasions and singularly pleasing style."—Pall Mall 

e. 


The JUMMOO and KASHMIR TER- 
RITORIES: a Geographical Account. By FREDERIC 
Drew, F.B.GS., F. S., Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines; late of the Maharaja of Kashmir’s 
Service. Medium 8yo, pp. 568, illustrated by 6 
Coloured Folding Maps, numerous Plates and Fold- 
ing Sections, cloth, 42s. 

: “One of the most valuable additions to our know- 

edge of Indian ‘aphy which we have been called 

bm 4 ea e areable to speak of the author's 
rms 0 lified praise.”"—Geographical 

Magacine. — ’ 

us The importance and value of the work in a scien- 
ie yy of view are very great, and the five maps, 

— are arranged r tively as the General, the 
‘ow, the Political, the Faith, and the Race Maps, are 

she most complete within our knowledge.”—Spectator. 








FIJI: our New Province in the South 
Seas. By J. H. pe Ricci, F.R.G.S., Her Majesty's 
Attorney-General for Fiji, Author of ‘* How about 

ji?” post 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth, 9s. 
“ An intelligent and intelligible guide-book to our 
youngest colony."—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“In all Ler oy a very complete and excellent 
handbook.”"—Home News. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING 
BOATS : an Account of the Practical Working of the 
various Fisheries carried on around the British 
Islands. Trawling, Drift-Net Fishing, Line-Fishing, 
Sean-Fishing, -Nets, Kettle-Net and Weirs, 
Trammel or Set Nets. With Illustrations and De- 
scriptions of the Boats, and other in use, and 
Notices of the Principal Fishing Stations in the 
United Kingdom. By EpmMuNnp W. H. Ho_psworrs, 
F.LS., F.Z.8., &c., late Secretary to the Royal Sea- 
Fisheries Commission. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“Tt is not only the latest, but the best account of the 
sea-fisheries which has issued from the press." —Field. 

“The pleasantest and most instructive popular sur- 
vey of the general working of our sea-fisheries ever 
offered to the public."—ZLand and Water. 


MONTHS in the MEDITER- 
RANEAN, By WALTER Coote. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Coote shows himself to be possessed of the 
first requisite for writing an enjoyable hook. He has 
clearly enjoyed both the writing and the subject of it. 
His pen is a brisk and pleasant one, and although he 
takes us through scenes that have often been described, 
he has given to them an air of real freshness.”—WNon- 
conformist. 


DIGEST of the ENGLISH CENSUS 
of 1871. Compiled from the Official Returns, and 
Edited by James Lewis (of the Registrar-General's 
Department, Somerset House). Sanctioned by the 
Registrar-General, and Dedicated, by permission, to 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Council of the 
Statistical Society of London. Royal 8vo, stiff paper 
covers, 48; cloth boards, price 5s. 

“Condenses into moderate space and with admira- 
ble lucidity the ltitudi details of the English 

Census.”—Standard. 


COAL-FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN : 
their History, Structure, and Resources; with 
Notices of the Coal-Fields of other Parts of the 
World. By Eowarp HvLt, M.A., F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of 
bene 4 the Royal College of Science, Dublin, &c. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, embodying 
the rts of the Royal Coal Commission. Demy 
8vo, with Maps and I!lustrations, cloth, price 16s. 


The FOREIGNER in FAR CATHAY. 
By W. H. Mepuurst, H.B.M. Consul, Shanghai. 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Map, cloth, 6s. 

“The volume gives the reader an excellent idea of 
the charater and habits of the Chinese, and we have 
no doubt it will be read with pleasure.”—T7elegraph. 

“There are very few people who can speak with 
more authority on such a subject than Mr. Medhurst, 
whose thirty years’ residence in China, great o! 
experience, and knowledge of the language, give im- 
portance and weight to all he may see fit to tell us."— 
Ocean 8. 


CHART of the WORLD on MERCA- 
TOR'S PROJECTION, Showing the Principal Ocean 
Steam-Routes, with the Average Passages in Days 
and Hours, the Submarine Telegraphs, &c. Coloured 
in Political Divisions, with Supplementary Maps of 
the Arctic and Antarctic Coloured to show 
the Ordinary Limit of — malice. By J.ARROW- 
SMITH. New Edition. , 45 inches by 26. In 
2 Coloured Sheets, 6s; mounted, in case, 10s; on 
rollers, varnished, 12s 6d. 


LARGE SCALE RAILWAY and STA- 
TION MAP of ENGLANDand WALES. In Twenty- 
four sheets (sold separately). Constructed on the 
Basis of the Trigonometrical Survey. By ARROW- 
SMITH. This Map, one of greatest works of the late 
eminent her, has been republished as a 
Railway and Station Map. It contains the name and 

ition of every Railway Station and every Line of 
ilway in England and Wales, marked in red ; the 

black Map serving to show the nature of the country 
passed through, and the names and relative positions 
of surrounding villages and hamlets, &c. The 
Twenty-four sheets of the Map being soldseparately, 
will be found extremely convenient and useful for 
Tourists. Scale, 3 miles to an inch; size of the 
complete Map, 114 inches by 128. Plain, in case or 
portfolio, 25s; Coloured, in case or rtfolio, 38s ; 
mounted on cloth, to fold, in case, Coloured, £4 4s; 
on canvas, roller, and varnished, £4 14s 6d ; on spring 
roller, £9 9s. Size of each sheet, 20 inches by 28 ; 
plain, 1s; mounted, in case, 2s 6d ; Coloured, Is 6d; 
mounted, in case, 3s. 

Any Sheet or number of Sheets to form special 
Maps can be supplied, mounted to order, in case or on 
rollers. Portions of this Map, forming excellent Dis- 
trict Maps, are also to be had. Coloured and mounted, 
on rollers, varnished, from 25s to £2 10s. Oatal 
containing Index Map, may be had on application, or 
by post for One Stamp. 


PHYSICAL MAP of TURKEY in 
EUROPE, and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, including 
the greater part of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and Vienna. 
Specially Coloured to show the Plains, Hills, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, &c. Scale, 65 miles to an inch; size, 
28 inches by 20. Coloured Sheet, 2s 6d; mounted, 
in case, 5s. 








*,* CATALOGUES on application; or by Post for One Stamp: 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 








MAP of CENTRAL ASIA. Constructed 

JOuN ARROWSMTTEC With Additions ast Oonsticns 
. it! a 

— . ns and Corrections 


STANFORD'S NEW PORTABLE MAP 
of INDIA: exhibiting the present Divisions of the 
Country accord to the most recent Surveys; 
sho also the it Territories of Beluchistan, 
— tan, Turkistan, the Chinese Empire, Bur- 
mah, and Siam. The Railways, Rivers, Canals, 
Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the Sea 
are clearly indicated; and the Boundaries of the 
Provinces, the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Presi- 

the Districts under British and Native 
and ee 
are distinctly Coloured. New Edition. 

Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 33. 

Coloured, 6s; mounted on linen, in case, 88; or on 

roller, varnished, 11s. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCH MAP of 
SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled by E.J. Dunn. From 
Personal 8 combined with those of 
Messrs. A.'G. Bain, A. Wylie, T. Bain, jun., Dr. Ather- 
stone, and R. Pinchin, in Cape Colony, er with 
Dr. Sutherland, in Natal, and of Mr. E. Button, 
North of 24 deg. Latitade. Scale, about 35 miles to 
an inch; size, 33 inches by 28. In sheet, 108; 
mounted, in case, 13s 6d. 


MAP of the COLONY of NATAL. By 
ALEXANDER Marr, Land Surveyor, Natal. Oom- 
tes the Diagrams and Genera! Plans in the 

urveyor-General's Office, and from Data furnished 
by P. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq., D.M., F.R.S.; Surveyor- 
General. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 54 inches 
by 80. Four sheets, £2 58; mounted in 
case or on roller, varnished, £3. 


LARGE MAP of CANADA, including 
New Branswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and a 
large portion of the United States. By Joun Annow- 
SMITH. Scale, 15} miles to an inch; size, 96 inches 
by 54. Eight Coloured Sheets, £2 12s 64; mounted, 
in case, £3 138 6d; on roller, varnished, £4 4s; 
spring roller, £8 


MAP of BRITISH GUIANA, 
from the te executed under Her Ma "s 
mission, under the direction of the Boyal 
Geographical Society. By Sir Rossat H. Souom- 
BURGK, K.R.E., Ph.D. Revised and Corrected to the 
Present Time by CATHCART OHALMERS, ., Orown 
Sa or of the Colony, and James GAY SAWKING, 


Esq., Director of the logical Survey of the West 
Indies and British Guiana. With Additions by C. 
B. Browy, ., and ved under the 

tendence of W' Esq. Scale, 7 es to 


an inch; size, 52 inches by 64. Four Coloured Sheets, 
£2 5s; mounted, in case, £3 38 ; on roller, varn., £3. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 


Discoveries towards the Interior, Tasmania and 
New Zealand are shown in their relative position to 
Australia, and the latter contains various improve- 
ments over former SS. New Caledonia (occupied 

the French), New Guinea, and adjacent parts of 
the Asiatic Ky~ | 2 are also included. Scale. 
64 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. Coloured 
and mounted on linen in morocco case, £3 13s 6d; 
or on roller, varnished, £3; spring roller, £6. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL 
SERIES of WALL MAPS, for Use in Schools and 
Colleges. Edited by Professor Ramsay, LL.D., 
F.RS., &c., Director-General of the Geological Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom. 


This series aims at exhibiting in the first place, and 
prominently, the forms of relief and of contours of the 
land masses of jobe, and next of the sea bed. At 
once a general idea is gained by the youngest student, 
on an inspection of the Map, of the relative position of 
the high, dry, and cold table-lands and mountainous 
regions, and the warm, moist, and fertile plains in each 

division of the globe. In addition to a yd 
eatures, the Maps supply all the usual information to 
be found on 1 Maps, such as the divisions, 
the chief cities, &c. In the British Isles a small inset 
Map has been in’ , Showing the rainfall, and the 
advance of the tidal wave round our coasts; and in the 
Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, the average 
annual rainfall is given at all the principal towns, &. 
The following are ready, mounted or roller and 
varnished, each 30s :— 
BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 

50 inches by 58. 

ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; 

size, 50 inches by 58. 

EUROPE. Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 58 inches 

by 50. 


MAPS of SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AFRICA, NORTH 
AMEBICA, and SOUTH AMERICA are nearly ready. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Next week, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, Maps, &c., price 32s. 


NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


A NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES of the AUSTRIAN SHIP “ TEGET THOFF " in 1872-74, By JuLius 
PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. Translated from the German, with the Approbation 


of the Author. 
Third Edition, now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


MADCAP VIOLET. By Wirur1amM B1LAck, 


Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 

“ Will fully sustain the author’s high repute as a writer of graceful fiction, the characters being invariably 
drawn with a delicacy and finish which excite the strongest admiration......The characters of Violet North and 
James Drummond are admirably drawn, and leave a profound impression on the memory.”—Court Journal. 

“The book is in many respects the best Mr. Black has written...... He writes brightly and wel], genuine 
humour lights up every page, and there is no appearance of any falling-off in that power of description, that 
tenderness of sympathy, and that knowledge of human nature which have enabled him to produce the books 
to which he owes his well-deserved reputation.”— Scotsman, 


DUTCH GUIANA. By W. Girrorp PALGRAVE, 


Author of “A Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia.” Demy 8yo, with Map and Plan, 9s. 
(This day. 


CHAPTERS in HISTORY of POPULAR 


PROGRESS in ENGLAND, chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the Press and Trial by Jury. 1660-1820. 
With an Application to Later Years. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 8vo, 16s. (Next week. 


JOHNNYKIN and the GOBLINS. By Cuar.es 


LELAND (HANS BREITMANN). With about 80 Illustrations by the Author, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
(This day. 


“ A story fall of charmingly quaint nonsense, that will be read with delight in many a nursery, and will not 
‘want for grown-up readers too."—John Bull. 


The CALIFORNIANS. By Wa ter M. FisHer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM and_ the 


DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. By Professor T. B. Birks. Including an Examination of Mr. H. Spencer's 
First Principles. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF, in Connection with 


the Creation and the Fall, Redemption and Judgment. By Professor Birks. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


In the DAYS of THY YOUTH. Sermons on 


Practical Subjects Preached in Marlborough College, from 1871 to 1876. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.B.S., Canon of Westminster, late Head Master of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 9s. (This day. 


The FALL of MAN, and other SERMONS. By 


the Rey. F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. By C. B. Mansrtezp, 


M.A. Edited by his Brother, R. B. MANSFIELD, BA. With a Preface by J. M. Luptow. Crown 
Svo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


The CHILDRENS TREASURY of ENGLISH 


LYRIC POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. PALGRAVE. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
(This day. 


The SCHOLAR’S HANDBOOK of HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT and COOKERY SUITABLE for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 
Compiled at the request of the School Board for London. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. (This day. 


“CARROTS :” Just a Little Boy. By Ennis 


GRAHAM. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 43 6d. Uniform with “Tell mea Story.” [This day. 


MANUAL of MARKS on POTTERY and PORCE- 


By W. H. Hoopse and W.C. PHILLIPS. 16mo, with numerous 


LAIN: a Dictionary of Easy Reference. 
(This day. 


Tilustrations. 4s 6d. 





In crown 8vo, illustrated, price 6d each. 


SCIENCE LECTURES AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Now ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain Abney, 


R.E., F.B.S. 


KINEMATIC MODELS. By Professor 


KENNEDY, O.E. 
SOUND and MUSIC. By Dr. W. H. 
STONE. 


Others to follow shortly. 


ART-AT-HOME SERIES. 
I. A PLEA for ART in the HOUSE, 


with Special Reference to the Economy of Col- 
lecting Works of Art, and the Importance of 
Taste in Education and Morals. By W.J.LOrtre, 
B.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
(This day. 
Il. SUGGESTIONS for HOUSE 
DECORATION in PAINTING, WOOD-WORK, 
and FURNITURE. By RHODA and AGNES 
GARRETT. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 
Others to follow. (This day. 


BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 


The YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING itself 
for GOD'S SERVICE. Sermons before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 
8v0, 38 6d. [This day. 


The SOLIDITY of TRUE RELIGION ; 
and other Sermons. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE: an 
Appeal to the Home Church for Foreign Missions. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


WORDS of HOPE from the PULPIT of 
the TEMPLE CHURCH. Fourth Edition. Extra 
foap. 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


A YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. 


By ANNI& KEARY. 


CASTLE DALY. By Annie Keary. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. 


OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. 


By Lady AuGusTaA Nout. New Edition. 


The CURATE in CHARGE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Sixth Edition. 


The MAID of KILLEENA; and other 


Tales. By WILLIAM BLACK. Cheaper Edition. 


The HARBOUR BAR. Cheaper 


Edition. 


PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By 
Dr. REINHOLD Pauli. Translated, with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by E.O0.OTTé. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yvo, 6s. (This day. 


CAST UP by the SEA. By Sir Samuel 
W. BAKER. Illustrated by Huard. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8yo, 6s. (This day. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 205, for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph. By T. Wemyss 
Reid. (Concluded.) 

Mapcap VIOLeT. By William Black, Author of 
“ A Princess of Thule,” &c. Chaps. 40-43. 

ATTIC OgaToRS. By H. Nettleship. 

Historic PuHrases. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. By Rev. O. 
Halford Hawkins. 

ROMANTICISM. By Walter H. Pater. 

THE SILENT PooL. By K. M. 

THE Resvutts or Five YEARS OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. By William Jack, LL.D. 

THe EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE EASTERN 
CHRISTIANS’ POINT OF VIEW. 

Note TO SiR OHARLES DILKE’S ARTICLE ON 
‘ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN CHINA.” By Sir T. 
Douglas Forsyth. 


2 ONS Spe wm 
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